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F As the Gditor Sees It. a 


Intelligent progress in any activity is always 
based upon an evaluation of the efforts expended 
towards the achievement of established and ac- 
cepted goals. And near the end of the school 
year is the proper time for such an appraisal. 
In fact, no activity’s official business is com- 
pleted until such an estimate of worth has been 
made. 

A competent evaluation is not a general one- 
sentence appraisal, such as, “We had a good 
year,” but a careful analysis of the year’s record 
of successes and failures, strengths and weak- 
AND the reasons underlying all these. 

Requiring every student organization or ac- 
tivity to make a careful written evaluation—one 
copy for its own future use and one copy each 
for the student council and activity director or 


nesses 


principal—represents a perfectly sensible policy. 


“The ‘silly question’ is the first intimation of 
some totally new development,” says Alfred North 
Whitehead. Which is another way of saying that 
every bit of progress the world has ever seen was 
called “foolishness” when it was first suggested, 
and its suggester was designated a “fool.” Not all 
change represents progress, but only out of change 
comes progress—in extracurricular activities as 
in any other field of man’s endeavor. 

According to the NSYA judges, a major weak- 
ness of high school yearbooks is “crowding and 
cluttering of pages, the effort to fill every square 
inch with art, copy, photography.” 

Debate is one of the oldest (and most valu- 
able) of educational activities but, at the present 
time in high schools, one of the least recognized 
and provided for. Having no “gate” it must be 
financed by other means. Perhaps one way to 
make it popular again would be to charge an ad- 
mission fee! 


Common errors in the introduction of a guest 
speaker are that this introduction is too long, too 
general, or too complete in details. 

Common errors following the address are try- 
ing to outshine the speaker, summarizing or com- 
menting on his points, and wise-cracking. 
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The purpose of the introduction is to estab- 
lish the authority of the speaker on his topic; the 
purpose of the response is to express formal 
thanks and appreciation. 

Anything other than these is out of place. 

Although student council conferences and/or 
workshops are well established in every state, 
similar events for student council sponsors are 
rarely scheduled, except as a meeting or two in 
connection with the student program. A com- 
mendable exception, worthy of wide imitation, is 
to be found in New Jersey where, in October, the 
Ninth Annual Workshop for Student Council 
Sponsors was held—on school time. 


Each year tens of thousands of high school 
students gather in all kinds of high-class confer- 
ences, workshops, and camps—music, speech, stu- 
dent council, publications, athletics, leadership, 
safety, baton twirling, cheerleading, etc. Many of 
these are held on school days and increasingly 
(and justifiably) a part or all of the delegates’ 
expenses are paid by the school. 

Which is ample proof of the respect with which 
these activities are held by schools and their sup- 
porting communities. 


We have just read an article describing (and 
praising, of course) a high school’s plan of “pro- 
moting activities to their rightful place in the 
curriculum” by assigning each a DAILY period 
with no credit. 


The “activities” mentioned included such 
things as farm mechanics, remedial reading, di- 
rected reading, general shop, aeronautics, driver 
training, personal typing, boys’ home economics, 
and similar subjects which we thought, pardon us, 
were “curricular” activities. 

Not a word was said about athletics, student 
council, assembly programs, school publications, 
school clubs, financing, and some of the other 
basic areas of extracurricular activities. 

Somebody got his wires crossed—or didn’t 
have any wires to get crossed! 

Well, we close our thirty-second year and 
we'll be seeing you again next fall. 
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The present great emphasis upon science and the amazing number and array of 
modern scientific developments have combined to bring about a correlative startling 
development of youthful interest—school clubs, exhibits, demonstrations, experiments, 


competitions, and conferences. 


Startrackers, Spaceports, 


ence and technology are stimulating a whole 

new range of aerospace activities in schools. 
Science clubs, which used to amaze us with such 
projects as small steam engines or crystal radio 
receivers, are now in full step with the fast- 
developing space era. The many fascinating pur- 
suits which the present age continues to provide 
are not only engaging the leisure-time interests 
of students, but are serving as our most important 
motivating influences in spurring students to 
meet the highly demanding scholarship require- 
ments of today’s educational program. 
before, perhaps, have the central 
achievements of science had such a wide, popu- 
lar appeal. In keeping with our prodigiously in- 
creased need for trained scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, the attractions and allurements of 
the new Aerospace Age are beginning to provide 
a worthy challenge and stimulus to young peo- 
ple. With proper direction, special clubs and 
activities in this field can become major instru- 
ments for channeling student interest and for 
inspiring the high levels of ambition and achieve- 
ment that have become essential to our national 
task. 

Areas which lend themselves most readily to 

club or organizational patterns are suggested by 
the following list: 


E XCITING NEW DIRECTIONS in present-day sci- 


Never 


1. Aeronautics clubs 
2. Model airplane clubs and contests 
3. Rocket clubs 





OUR COVER 


In the upper picture club members at Olympus 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, are taking 
turns operating a ground trainer. See story on 
this page. 

In the 
articles from around the world displayed at the 
United Nations Fair staged by the Stratton School, 


lower picture are shown a few of the 


Madison, Tennessee. Also, a few of the guides 


dressed in native costumes. See story on page 264. 
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and Scholars 


M. L. STORY, Director 

Editorial and Curriculum Division 
Office of Aerospace Education 

Civil Air Patrol, National Headquarters 
Ellington Air Force Base, Texas 


Astronomy clubs 
Industrial-arts aerospace clubs 
Radio-electronics clubs 

+? Meteorology clubs 

8. Kite clubs 


In almost every instance there are existing na- 
tional organizations with which to affiliate, or 
which will provide a wealth of ready-made ma- 
terials such as periodicals, guides, and handbooks 
of various kinds. These range from the highly 
developed Civil Air Patrol Cadet Program to 
such other well-known groups as the American 
Radio Relay League (for radio “hams”), Amer- 
ican Rocket Society, Experimental Aircraft As- 
sociation (home-built aircraft), Academy of 
Model Aeronautics, Soaring Society of America 
(gliding and soaring activities), and the Ama- 
teur Astronomers Association. 

The aerospace field is, of course, unexcelled 
as a source of new ideas and materials for a 
variety of occasional school projects such as field 
trips, assembly programs, writing projects, ex- 
hibits, dramatizations, and the like. Useful edu- 
cational materials are obtainable from hundreds 
of aircraft and missile manufacturers, as well as 
from the U.S. Air Force and other military serv- 
ices or governmental agencies. 

It is especially important to note that fields 
of study outside of science have an equal oppor- 
tunity to incorporate aerospace activities, par- 
ticularly in relation to their effects, into learning 
units or other programs. Curricular fields such 
as the social studies, where the impact of new dis- 
coveries will ultimately be most strongly felt, can 
apply them in almost every political, social, psy- 
chological, or economic area of study. Language 
arts programs have an equal opportunity, with 
a whole new world of science fiction to explore 
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Studying the problems of air navigation. 


and evaluate, as well as a virtually new dictionary 
of scientific terminology which has rapidly lost its 
esoteric, specialized applications and is literally 
becoming a set of “household words” in today’s 
world. 


Skill in the direction of many of these ac- 
tivities is of the greatest importance. Especially 
in the area of rocketry, careful supervision by 
experts is an absolute essential. Student interest 
in this field is demonstrated by the number of 
rocketry projects submitted at the llth Na- 
tional Science Fair-International at Indianapolis. 
Typical of such finalist exhibits were “Develop- 
ment of Rocket Fuel” by Carl Grant, San Angelo, 
Texas, “A Study of Amateur Rocketry Tech- 
niques” by Homer Hickam, Jr., Coalwood, West 
Virginia, and “The Internal Ballistics of an 
Experimental Rocket Engine” by James Red- 
mond, Indianapolis, Indiana. An important pub- 
lication in this field, which should be studied by 
all amateur rocket enthusiasts, is Rocket Safety 
for Students, published by Rocket Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., 3262 Avenue, Glendale 8, 
California. 


Castera 


Civil Air Patrol Cadet Squadrons, which en- 
roll both boys and girls, function very effectively 
as regular club activities in high schools. These 
groups have the advantage of a well-organized 


but flexible program and national membership in 
this important civilian auxiliary of the U.S. Air 
Force. Its activities encompass the whole field, 
with special. emphasis upon electronics, model 
building, and the fascinating study of aeronautics 
and space technology. Local units of an organiza- 
tion of this type not only serve to relieve the 
busy sponsor of the burden of contriving a sys- 
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tematic program, but provide him with status, 
important supplementary training, and the op- 
portunity for constructive contributions to a 
vital national effort. 


Regardless of whether a nationally affiliated 
organization is employed, the general encourage- 
ment of such interests is a prime mission of all 
the national agencies and organizations involved. 
The value of aerospace-oriented activities needs 
no urging. Fitting modern youth for the emerg- 
ing era is our task, and its implements range 
from the “hardware” of modern technology to 
the daring new concepts and creative ideas nec- 
essary to direct and employ this technical ma- 
chinery. Above all, the ultimate, cultural bene- 
fits of modern scientific progress must be shaped 
and determined by the youthful generation which 
is growing up with the challenge of the new 
aerospace environment. 


The scope of activities in this field is truly 
unlimited. An especially useful resource is the 
booklet Extraclass Activities in Aviation, Photog- 
raphy, and Radio for Secondary School Pupils, 
written by Willis C. Brown and available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., price 
25 cents. The following addresses of various 
organizations may also be used for obtaining 
helpful information or suggested programs: 


Aerospace Education Office 
National Headquarters, Civil Air Patrol 
Ellington Air Force Base, Texas 


Academy of Model Aeronautics 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Amateur Astronomers Association 
Hayden Planetarium 


New York, N.Y. 


American Radio Relay League, Inc. 
West Hartford 7, Connecticut 


American Rocket Society 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


The Soaring Society of America, Inc. 
Box 66071 
Los Angeles 66, California 


National Aviation Education Council 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Many schools have some form of safety education (often inadequate and poorly 
articulated), a few schools have a definitely organized leadership training course, 
and very, very few schools have a clearly structured program of moral and religious 


education. Here is a story from a school which has all three. 


Reprinted from the 


December, 1960, number of the California Journal of Secondary Education. 


Extracurricular Activities of Significance 


HE EXTRACURRICULAR or co-curricular pro- 
gram in any high school can be an effec- 
tive and unique media for meeting many 

student needs. Programs of student government, 
class councils, interscholastic athletics, 
and interest organizations, and high school clubs 
have become traditional in the modern high 
school. It is the purpose of this article to discuss 
several extracurricular activities aimed at culti- 
vating student leadership, promoting safety edu- 
cation, and developing moral and spiritual values 
which have proved to be successful. 


service 


A LEADERSHIP TRAINING TECHNIQUE 


Leadership training in high school is an im- 
portant objective of any extracurricular program. 
Through continuous leadership activities in the 
extracurricular program many opportunities for 


growth have been provided at our school. Stu-— 


dent leaders should be oriented early in the year 
to basic district policy, pertinent aspects of the 
California Education Code, and accepted parlia- 
mentary techniques in order for them to develop 
the frame of reference needed for successful 
leadership. 


To meet this need, a leadership training ac- 
tivity is scheduled during the first month of 
school and is presented for those students par- 
ticipating in student government, interest and 
service clubs, and all other chartered groups 
recognized by the school with the exception of 
the various athletic teams. Through news re- 
leases in the school paper, daily bulletins, posters, 
banners, and notification by teacher sponsors, all 
officers and interested members of these groups 
are encouraged to attend the scheduled meetings. 

Three separate forty-five-minute meetings are 
‘held before school. The first meeting attends to 
parliamentary procedure; the second emphasizes 
legal aspects of student organizations as indicated 
in the California Education Code. The final meet- 
ing is devoted to the techniques of planning 
agenda, making financial: reports, and prepar- 
ing minutes for regular organization meetings. 
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EUGENE F. PLATZ 
Director of Activities 
Arroyo High School 
El Monte, California 


Careful presentation of the program has re- 
sulted in student recognition and support so that 
a high percentage of organization officers and 
present. The principal 
opens the initial meeting, and the director of 
activities presents the first session on parliamen- 
tary procedure. The busiriess manager of the 
school and the director of activities are respon- 
sible for the second session on legal responsibil- 


members is generally 


ities of school clubs and organizations. On the 
final day the secretary to the director of activ- 
ities presents the program. 

Mimeographed materials including “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure at a Glance,” excerpts from 
the California Education Code, sample financial 
reports, agenda, minutes, and other materials 
are distributed to all present. The student senate 
then holds a brief meeting before the assembled 
delegation. 

In presenting the financial section at the third 
meeting, all aspects of student body finances, as 
well as the detailed financial procedures used, 
are carefully covered. The students review de- 
tailed procedures used in handling Associated 
Student Body funds at the local school. The tech- 
niques shown below list in order the steps used 
in processing expenditures: 

1. Proposed expenditures included in the As- 

sociated Student Body budget. 

All requisitions presented at regular As- 
sociated Student Body Commission meet- 
ings. 

All requisitions signed by the principal, 
teacher sponsor, Associated Student Body 
president and organization president. 
Final check signed by the principal and 
bonded adult secretary-treasurer. 


This overview gives the student leaders a greater 
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appreciation for and better understanding of the 
legal requirements and school procedures for the 
disbursing of student funds. 

At each meeting students sign a check-in 
sheet upon entrance, and a recognition certificate 
signed by the principal is presented to those who 
attended all sessions. Suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the following year’s program are 
incorporated into future plans. 


MOorAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Of special significance at Arroyo High School 
is a Program of Developing Moral and Spiritual 
Values. A regular Commissioner of Moral and 
Spiritual Values sits with the Associated Student 
Body Commission at all meetings. It is his job 
to develop a program in this area and to report 
regularly to the Student Commission. Among his 
special duties are the responsibility for organizing 
the programs for Thanksgiving, Courtesy Week, 
Teacher Appreciation Week, and Sportsmanship 
Week, as well as the selection of members of the 
clergy to serve at Commencement, Baccalaureate, 
and other special occasions during the school 
year. Time and space preclude a detailed dis- 
cussion of the manner in which these are pre- 
sented, but all have been extremely popular with 
the students and appear to satisfy a genuine need. 

Traditions have grown at Arroyo which have 
received the support of the community as well 
as student-faculty interest. Unique among these 
are the Thanksgiving Program and Religious 
Recognition Week activities. Also a moment of 
silence following the flag salute is a significant 
part of the program. This is intended to give 
students an opportunity to reflect on their many 
blessings without offending the beliefs of any 
group. 

The Thanksgiving Program and Religious 
Recognition Week have been endorsed and guided 
in their development from inception by a min- 
isterial-lay advisory committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of all denominations in the commu- 
nity as well as the Christian Crusaders, a student 
interest group at Arroyo. Local clergy officiate 
at invocations at awards banquets, installation 
and campaign assemblies, dedications, and sim- 
ilar occasions. 


Care has been taken in this program so that 


sectarianism has at no time become a problem. 
Bible reading is never incorporated into this pro- 
instead, such elements as our Nation’s 
Christian Heritage, historical aspects of religion 


gram; 
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in the United States, and the myriad educational 
contributions which religion has influenced in 
the new world are stressed. 


The musical selections and general tone of 
the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter assem- 
blies have been designed to be serious in nature 
and are developed to avoid offending any indi- 
vidual sectarian point of view. The historical 
reference to our nation and to its traditional 
holidays is recognized in the school in keeping 
with traditions throughout our State and nation. 
The common elements of all religions, which in- 
clude respect for the dignity of man, honesty, 
justice, kindness, and other ethical characteris- 
tics, are incorporated into the program for the 
purpose of strengthening moral and spiritual 
values. 

It has been the feeling that a program stress- 
ing ethical values should be presented effectively 
outside the classroom as part of the extracurric- 
ular program in keeping with the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education and with the Ten Im- 
perative Needs of Youth. 


A ProGRAM OF SAFETY EDUCATION 


A program of safety education developed 
through the Student Commission and student 
service organizations can do much to stimulate 
an awareness of this national problem. This, of 
course, is in addition to safety education in the 
classroom. The organization of an extracurric- 
ular program of safety has been effectively ac- 
complished through the school Commissioner of 
Safety and a steering committee composed of 
other student representatives. The student hold- 
ing this position is an important member of the 
Associated Student Body Commission and _ is 
responsible for encouraging good safety practices 
as well as for developing all aspects of safety 
on the campus and in the community. His duties 
also include presenting a weekly report to the 
Student Commission. 

One of the most serious safety problems facing 
today’s high schools is that of traffic control. In- 
valuable in the maintenance and control of high 
safety records and standards throughout the year 
has been the plan of automobile registration at 
Arroyo High School. This registration includes 
a safety pledge which is signed by the student 
and his parent or guardian before an automobile 
identification permit may be issued. A cross- 
check file system consisting of the recording of 
the make of car, license number, and student 
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operator's name simplifies the job of controlling 
the school parking lots. A fenced parking area 
which can be locked, along with off-limits restric- 
tions in this section of the campus, keep “loiter- 
ing” at a minimum. 

An effective technique for encouraging stu- 
dent interest and participation in the safety edu- 
cation program has been the presentation of a 
carefully organized Safety Week. This extra- 
curricular activity is scheduled for the week be- 
fore Easter Vacation when a large percentage of 
students plan to be using the highways, staying 
at various resorts, or working at part-time jobs. 

The program was placed on the calendar for 
the current year and the Student Commission 
started preliminary planning last September for 
this event. Publicity, in the form of news releases 
to local papers and school publications, bulletins, 
room posters, bumper slogans, and large banners 
prepared by service groups, announces the com- 
ing event six weeks beforehand. With sufficient 
groundwork and an enthusiastic working commit- 
tee, good student support has been established. 

The actual plan of Safety Week includes em- 
phasis on different phases of safety each day. 
They are as follows: 


Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Safety at home 

Safety on the job 
Safety in the classroom 
Safety on vacation 
Safety on the highway 


The girls’ service clubs enthusiastically prepared 
short skits for the oral bulletins, and humorous 
posters depicting their version of safety situations 
in the five areas. These techniques help to de- 
velop interest among more than one hundred girls 
in the various clubs. 


An integral part of the program is a complete 
safety check, during the week, of all cars using 
the school parking lots. This has been accom- 
plished by announcing the project two weeks 
beforehand and allowing students to be excused 
from their physical education classes by issuing 
appropriate slips signed in advance by their 
instructors for the actual safety check. Officers 
of the California Highway Patrol and the El 
Monte Police Department make a complete review 
of all items listed on the California Highway 
Patrol check list. Cars passing this rigid test 
are issued attractive safety stickers. Others are 
given ten days for correction of any defects, at 
which time they too may be issued safety stickers. 
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After this date no car is allowed in the school 
parking lot which has not been cleared for safety 
and student registration. 


Coinciding with highway safety, and as a 
climax to the week, is the annual car show held 
at noon on Friday and the Safety Dance that 
evening in the gymnasium, at which time the 
Safety Queen is selected and the car show awards 
presented to the winners. 


The entire safety program is modified yearly 
to meet the needs of the students, and standards 
and procedures are streamlined in an effort to 
keep the program running efficiently. 


CONCLUSION 


All student activities at Arroyo High School 
are supervised by the Director of Activities. It 
is his responsibility to coordinate, guide, balance, 
and direct all aforementioned programs within 
the framework of school district policy. All stu- 
dent representatives, chosen by their peers at reg- 
ular student elections, are encouraged to assist in 
the development of a program of activity which 
will be meaningful to them. Training in numer- 
ous skills is achieved through the activity pro- 
gram in this way. Through continuous guid- 
ance, those students participating have generally 
shown progressive development in numerous so- 
cial skills, organizational abilities, leadership 
training, and verbal development. It is the ob- 
jective of the extracurricular program at Arroyo 
to encourage total self-realization among all par- 
ticipating students. 


It is to be hoped that the extracurricular tech- 
niques mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
will prove to be of value as possible suggestions 
for strengthening of other secondary school ex- 
tracurricular programs in our nation. 


The Girls Are More 
Adaptable, So... . 


Dear Editor: 


You end your paragraph about girls’ out- 
numbering boys as valedictorians in your March 
issue by asking “What do YOU think?” That 
is risky business in anything which comes to me; 
I am prone to answer. 


You mention girls’ earlier maturing than 
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boys’ among the four possible explanations. 
Without a doubt that is a factor. I have my 
doubts about the other three possible explana- 
tions, however. The second theory, that girls 
make more favorable impressions on teachers, 
no doubt is also valid, but it is not basic. The 
question then arises, why do girls make better 
impressions on teachers? 


I am now about to advance my theory both 
as to why girls make better impressions on teach- 
ers than boys, and why girls make better marks 
in high school and thereby become valedictorians 
in larger numbers than boys. 


Girls are more adaptable than boys, and 
women are more adaptable than men. I ob- 
served that forty years ago as a teacher of a 
men’s Bible class for three years and then of a 
women’s Bible class for three years. As a liberal 
in religion, I advanced liberal interpretations of 
Biblical passages and liberal applications of 
Biblical teachings. The men usually bristled at 
these interpretations and applications, but the 
took a tolerant attitude. The women 
didn’t necessarily agree, but they were willing 
to listen. Then for twenty-five years I was a 
college teacher in a coeducational state institu- 
tion, and there again I found female students 
more receptive to new ideas than male ones. 


What is learning but adaptation? Why 
shouldn’t the more adaptable sex excel in scho- 
lastic competition? 


women 


Respectfully, 


J. R. SHANNON 


1345 Crest Road 
Del Mar, California 


Our United Nations Fair 


WILLIAM MAGGART 
Stratton School 
Madison, Tennessee 


Since the United Nations is playing such an 
important role in promoting peace and better 
understanding among the nations of the world, 
our class decided to develop a short unit of work 
on the subject. This was three years ago. 


After much thought, discussion and research 
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for ideas, we decided to sponsor a U.N. fair, 
whereby the entire school could participate. 


As our plans progressed, the interest became 
higher. There was much correlation of social 
studies, English, writing, speaking, reading, art, 
and music. Themes were written by the students 
on “What the United Nations Means to Me.” 
In their themes, they discussed such points as 
the role the organization has played in bringing 
us closer to our neighboring nations, the compari- 
son of the world before and after the U.N. was 
organized, and how we, as citizens, have been 


affected by this. 


During the afternoon, a play was presented 
to the student body portraying the U.N.’s history, 
organization and functions. This year, students 
dressed in natiye costumes went to each room in 
the school and told in story form the organiza- 
tion and functions of the U.N. Pictures which 
they drew were used to illustrate their story. Dis- ‘ 
cussions of the latest happenings in the United 
Nations were conducted. Stories were read of 
the ways of life of the nations belonging to the 
organization. Songs were sung about some of the 
countries, and flags were made of the countries 
belonging to the U.N. 


Then preparations for fair day began. Notes 
were sent to the parents telling them of our plans. 
Tables decorated with blue and white crepe paper 
were set up in the corridor of the school for the 
exhibit. A large United Nations flag was dis- 
played on the wall above the exhibit along with 
the national flags of each country. 


The day of the fair far exceeded our expec- 
tations. The tables were laden with articles from 
countries around the world. Children dressed in 
native costumes were appointed to guide the chil- 
dren who came to view the exhibit and act as 
hosts or hostesses. Each child in our room, who 
desired, had an opportunity to serve in this 
capacity. 

During the past three years, the interest in 
the United Nations fair has grown and become 
a tradition at Stratton School. As a result of 
this activity, it is felt that a better understanding 
has been developed, by the students, of the im- 
portant part that every nation and every indi- 
vidual must play in order to have peaceful har- 
mony throughout the world. We hope that each 
child has become more conscious of the fact that 
the peace and security of the universe depends on 
how we as individual citizens think, speak and act. 
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A rather widespread custom is for the graduating class to present a substantial gift 
to the school, such as a score board, trophy case, drinking fountain, mimeograph 
machine, or athletic field portals. Here is the story of a different kind of gift. This 
article appeared in the December, 1960, number of The Georgia Education Journal. 


Scholarships An Investment In 


Human Resources 


EDUCATION, the girls of McEvoy High School, 

Macon, initiated a scholarship program of 
their own last year which, to them is unique in 
our State and the Nation. They began the pro- 
gram by providing a thousand dollars which was 
used to help six girls go to college in the fall. 
Already they have five hundred dollars on the 
program for this school term. 

Just how was the program initiated? Who 
thought of it? How does it operate? How is the 
money raised for the program? How are the 
recipients of the scholarships chosen? Under 
what obligation are they to the school? These 
are some of the questions which immediately 
arise. 


T THIS ERA OF SCHOLARSHIPS FOR A COLLEGE 


PROGRAM STARTED BY SENIORS 


In the fall of 1959, during an assembly pro- 
gram for the seniors, projects for the year came 
up for discussion. One girl suggested that maybe 
a good project might be for the Senior Class to 
offer a scholarship. Somehow, this suggestion 
gained momentum during the discussion. Pre- 
viously, the Senior Class had donated something 
to the school—a water fountain, mimeograph 
machine, record player or a similar gift. Of 
course, such things were appreciated but could 
be bought with other funds. After much thought- 
ful discussion, it was decided their main project 
would be to raise money for a scholarship fund 
if it met with the approval of the Administration. 

The President of the class presented the plan 
for approval. It was a delight to learn the girls 
of McEvoy wished to invest in human resources. 
The plan met administrative approval and another 
meeting of the Senior Class was called. At this 
meeting, as Principal of the School, my faith 
in the young people of McEvoy was greatly 
strengthened. It was refreshing to hear the girls 
talk with enthusiasm about the welfare of each 
other. Of course, a few girls were not in accord 
with the majority of the group. Some still wanted 
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to have a Senior Picnic while others wanted to 
leave something with their names on it, but the 
majority wanted the scholarship program. 

One girl in giving her views stated that the 
investment in another girl in the form of a 
scholarship was an investment in the future, not 
only of McEvoy School but in the future of the 
Nation. She further stated that machines would 
wear out and that hot dogs and drinks would be 
digested, but the good resulting from the invest- 
ment in a living being would be everlasting. Such 
was the spirit that initiated the scholarship pro- 
gram at McEvoy. 


How Dip THE ProcramM OPERATE? 


A committee from the Senior Class, the senior 
class teachers and the principal chose the recipient 
for the scholarship. Any girl could make appli- 
cation for the scholarship if she had been ac- 
cepted by a college. The records of the girls 
were studied carefully as well as the financial 
needs and character of each girl. The girls may 
choose any college they wish and may follow any 
career they desire. Of the six girls chosen last 
year, three are studying to be teachers. 


How Was THE Money Securep? 


The answer to how the money was raised to 
finance these scholarships is very simple. 

It was raised in the same manner as that 
raised by all Clubs or Classes. They raised more 
than in former years because they felt that the 
need was greater and for the first time they 
had a serious purpose in mind. All girls co- 
operated wonderfully. 

The Senior Class was able to give two $200.00 
scholarships, one $150.00 scholarship and one 
$50.00 scholarship. Two of the girls are studying 
at G.S.C.W., one at Mercer and one at Wesleyan. 
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INTEREST GREW 


When the news got out that the Seniors were 
giving scholarships, the other clubs in the school 
became interested in doing the same. Over- 
whelmed with their enthusiasm they were en- 
couraged to do so if possible. As a result, the 
Student Council gave a scholarship for one- 
hundred dollars in Nursing named in honor of 
the late Dr. Mark Smith. The Beta Honorary 
Society gave a scholarship for one-hundred dol- 
lars to one of its members. The Physical Educa- 
tion Department gave a scholarship for two-hun- 
dred dollars for a girl to study to be a high school 
physical education teacher at G.S.C.W. 


WHAT ARE THE OBLIGATIONS? 


Under what obligations are the recipients of 
the scholarship? The girls last year did not sign 
a note of any kind. All that was asked of them 
was that they repay the money if they felt that 
they should, so that it could be used to help 
other deserving girls in the future. There is little 
doubt that every cent of the money will be repaid. 
These girls will not let down the girls of the future 
at McEvoy. The program is growing. This year 
there are plans for a scholarship in journalism 
and business education along with those given 
last year. 

The program is not only helping girls to go 
to college but is teaching the girls at McEvoy 
High to help one another. They feel that the 
scholarship program initiated and carried out 
last year will accomplish much in the field of 
human relations. 

It is hoped that such a scholarship program 
as sponsored by the girls of McEvoy High School, 
Macon, tried by other student 
bodies. An investment in a boy or girl is the 


will be many 


very best investment that can be made. 


How To Display the Flag 


The new 50-star flag became official July 4, 
1960, but if you don’t have a new flag it is per- 
fectly all right to fly an old one, provided it -is 
in good condition. However, no matter what flag 
you fly, do it properly. Here are the rules in the 
official Flag Code adopted by Congress in 1942. 
They were summarized as follows by the U.S. 
Flag Foundation: 
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In a group of state and local flags: The U.S. 
Flag should be in the center, or at the 
highest point. 

With another flag, with crossed staffs: The 
flag should be on its own right, its staff 
in front. 

Horizontally on a wall: The Union, or blue 
field, should be on top, to your left as you 
face it. Hang the flag flat. 

On an automobile: From a staff attached to 
right side of bumper. 

Vertically from window or wall: The Union 
of the flag is on top, to your left as you 
face it. 

In the audience: The flag is on the right end 
of the first row of the audience or con- 
gregation. 

From a staff: Displayed from a staff project- 
ing from window or wall, the blue field 
should go to the peak of the staff, except 
when at half mast. 

In line with flags of other nations: The flag 
goes to its own right and is hoisted before 
state or other flags. Flags should be of 
equal size and the staffs of equal height. 
Flags of different nations are always flown 
at the same height, and on separate staffs. 


How May Extracurricular 


Activities Contribute Most 


Profitably to Education? 


JOHN F. YON 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


The importance of the extracurricular pro- 
gram in our secondary schools and its relation- 
ship to the total school operation were brought 
out emphatically in a graduate course conducted 
at The Pennsylvania State University last sum- 
mer. The sixteen teachers in the class met first 
in small groups and then as a committee of the 
whole to determine and list ways in which ac- 
cepted objectives of education are met by extra- 
curriculars and to suggest organizations that help 
to realize these objectives. Proceeding further 
the group also developed a set of principles to 
guide teachers in establishing or strengthening 
the co-curricular program in the school. 
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Using the seven objectives set up by the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education as valid ones to be achieved in the 
secondary schools the class developed the fol- 
lowing listing: 


1. Worthy home membership: met by work- 
ing and cooperating with others; accepting re- 
sponsibility; learning specific skills; planning, 
organizing, taking part in student functions. Or- 
ganizations that help are school clubs, home 
rooms, assemblies, and community projects. 


2. Worthy use of leisure time: by stimulat- 
ing new interests, maintaining old interests; pro- 
viding activities such as music circles, coin and 
stamp collecting; encouraging participation in 
group or family activities such as sports, dra- 
matics, dancing: encouraging appreciation of art, 
literature, etc. This objective is developed by 
athletics, hobbies, musical organizations, dra- 
matics, and reading and literary groups. 

3. Ethical character: realized by encourag- 
ing development of individual and group co- 
operation through sports committee work, fair 
play in dealing with others—in home room, fam- 
ily, and outside activities—courtesy, good man- 
ners, creation of responsible positions. Activities 
that promote this are school councils, school 
clubs, athletics, community organizations, pen 
pal groups, and foreign exchange policies with 
schools. 

1. Command of fundamental 
shown in the developing of mind and body so 
that communication with others is facilitated, as 
well as by explaining new ideas, experiments, 
reactions, and attitudes. Dramatics, school clubs, 
community organizations, assemblies, athletics 
and writing involved in all these would help to 
achieve this objective. 


processes Py 


5. Health and safety: developing the indi- 
vidual physically, mentally, socially, and emo- 
tionally by building healthful habits, responsibil- 
ity, knowledge of how to maintain a healthful 
body by correct eating and resting habits. Ath- 
letics, driver education, school clubs, and home- 
safety campaigns promote this. 

6. Vocation: the students for 
future positions in society, not only in learning 
associated with their fields but also in their ca- 
pacity for getting along with others. This goal 
is aided by almost any “future” club or organiza- 
tion, home room, athletics, and assemblies. 


preparing 


7. Citizenship: promoted by participation in 
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group activities; accepting and sharing responsi- 
bilities; helping, planning, and organizing fune- 
tions. Here again home room, assemblies, school 
clubs, community organizations and athletics con- 
tribute to the realization of the objective. 

For a school to derive maximum benefit from 
the co-curricular program it is necessary that the 
faculty be educated to the values that will accrue 
from a well-run operation and that the program 
be dynamic and integrated with the curricular. 
A set of principles that should serve as guide- 
in establishing a strong, valuable extra- 
curricular plan to assist your school follows: 

1. The program should be a democratic and 
cooperative one with contributions from 
the administration, faculty, students, and 
community. 

The stress should be on the function rather 
than the form. 

Co-curricular and curricular should have 
equal emphasis. 


posts 


The sponsor should be or become quali- 
fied. 

Both curricular and cocurricular should 
be integrated even to the extent that one 
mighi stem from the other. 

The principal should possess veto but 
seldom use it. 

The students should be guided in choice 
and participation for their social and per- 
sonal adjustment. 

All activities should be regularly sched- 
uled and they should not be launched or 
discontinued on the spur of the moment. 
Continuous evaluation should be followed 
by action. 

The extracurricular program should be 
geared to the commonly accepted objec- 
tives in education. 

Students and teachers should not be ex- 
ploited. 

The activities should be based on the needs 
and interests of the students. 

Definite procedures and policies should 
be formulated for the purpose of handling 
finances. 

With the increased weight given to participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities by uni- 
versities in accepting students it is wise for all 
school faculties to examine the school offerings 
and to formulate a plan to strengthen this phase 
of the total school program. 


some 
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A Testimonial for 


Student Activities 
DR. NORMAN C. MOHN 


Director of Graduate Studies 
Incarnate Word College 
San Antonio, Texas 


I have a class of inservice teachers who are 
currently enrolled in a Student Activities course 
designed to acquaint the teacher with the history, 


philosophy, organization and administration, 


trends, and teacher implications of the student 


activity program in the secondary school. For 
about two or three weeks the class went along 
splendidly when suddenly out of a clear sky a 
teacher suggested that we ask the high school 
student some off-the-cuff questions as to what 
he personally thought of the activities program 
as it exists in his school. The idea caught on 
like a spark in a tinder box; and, before long 
we had the entire class of 29 teachers organized 
to bring to the next class at least one student to 
represent them their this 
would mean a little more than 58 to 60 people, 
perhaps, we decided to hold the meeting in the 
Little Theater on the campus so as to lend more 


and school. Since 


freedom (and dignity) to the program. 

Next, it was decided that the list of questions 
to be put to the students should be so pre-devised 
as to make the mass meeting worth while. We 
wanted some informative answers from the stu- 
dents. A committee was appointed by the spokes- 
man of the original idea. and an oral question- 
naire was produced during the remainder of the 
period. Meanwhile, the rest of the class, about 
18 in all, gathered themselves together for a 
meeting on arrangements for the next class—a 
group to duplicate the questionnaire to be used, 
another to make Little Theater arrangements, a 
reporter to take notes and prepare a write-up of 
the meeting, a member to bring a newspaper 
photographer or a school administrator to the 
meeting, and other members to make “props” 
arrangements, such as chairs, public-address sys- 
tem. etc. The class ended with an agreement to 
report to me all final arrangements for the mass 
meeting a day in advance to allow for unforeseen 
emergencies. 

The next class meeting was, indeed, a mass 
meeting of the highest order. Some zealous 
teachers brought two students to class instead of 
one; and, in some instances, a parent or two 
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came along either because of interest or because 
they provided the transportation, and decided to 
remain at the meeting until time to resume as 
bus driver. The high school students numbering 
33 in all took their assigned places on the stage. 
The interrogation committee of two seated them- 
selves beside the microphone in front of the 
students and the meeting was ready to get under 
way. 

I have found out again and again that one 
of the very best ways to motivate interest among 
teachers or parents in the subject of children 
is to have the product directly on hand. The 
questions submitted and the answers which came 
forth were equally divided between the adults and 
teen-agers; and, the final outcome of answers was 
a rich cross section of opinions bordering on the 
subject of student activities, guidance, discipline, 
and general relationships existing between the 
two contrasting age groups. 

Some of the more pronounced concepts evolv- 
ing from this student activity program were 
summed up as follows: 

1. The classroom sponsor was the key per- 
son in the activity. His leadership was 
absolutely necessary for motivation, guid- 
ance, and organization. 

The student council was the most im- 
portant of all the activities because it 
gave every representative a sense of im- 
portance in the over-all democratic move- 
ment of the school. 

The home room was the least successful 
activity since it required so little of the 
individual student and catered so little to 
his interest. (It might be worth mention- 
ing that the home room was the subject 
of the greatest controversy. Further, very 
little, if any, blame for the success or fail- 
ure of the home room was placed on the 
home room teacher.) 

Activities such as athletics, dramatics, 
musical organizations, and assemblies 
have been such a vital part of their every- 
day life at school that, in their opinion, 
no school could function efficiently with- 
out them. 

Clubs exist purely for exploration and 
development of interests and for the ful- 
filling of social needs, rather than for 
vocational speculation. 

Testing the student for proficiency and prog- 

ress has always been an important part of the 
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school’s curricular work. But a corresponding 
testing of him in extracurricular activities has 
rarely been done. Most of the evaluation of ac- 
tivities represents only what the teachers and 
sponsors hopefully set as goals; these purposes, 
so beautifully stated in all group and activity 
constitutions, too easily become accepted as 
established “results.” 


To me it is as logical to have the student 
evaluate his own participations and reactions in 
activities as it is to have him recognize his 
strengths and weaknesses in English, science or 
mathematics. Undoubtedly, such self-examina- 
tion and activity-examination would be highly 
beneficial to both the individual participant and 
his group. 


Although in all schools the interscholastic competitor in athletics, music, dramatics, 
debate and other speech activities receives well-deserved recognition, in relatively few 
of them is the student who gives service to his scheol similarly honored. Here is how 
one school organizes and promotes its plan for thé recognition of school citizenship. 


Our Student Council Service Award 


UR STUDENT COUNCIL established the Joe 

Amour Student Council Service Award 

as one of its major projects in 1958. 
The following year, in line with student and 
teacher suggestions, a few revisions were made 
in the original plan. However, the main purpose 
of the Award, to honor service to the school, was 
in no way altered. The details of the general 
organization and procedures are as follows: 


I. General Outline: 

1. This Student Council Project is in the 
form of an award, and is designated the 
Student Council Service Award given in 
memory of a former principal of Hope 
High School, Mr. Ira Joseph Amour. 
This award is organized on a nine weeks 
(quarterly) basis. 

The award is open to the entire student 
body, grades nine through twelve. 
Selection for the award is made each nine 
weeks (for three nine-week periods) by 
a joint committee of four students and 
four faculty this committee 
rotates each nine weeks. The sponsor of 
the Student Council serves as a permanent 
member of this committee. 

At the end of the last quarter one of the 
‘three recipients of the quarterly award is 
selected for the annual award. 


members; 


Selection of Students and of Faculty 
Members to Serve on Committee: 
Four students are elected from each class 
at a meeting of the respective classes at 
the beginning of each school year. 
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2. Four teachers are selected alphabetically 
each quarter; no teacher may serve more 
thaa once until all eligible teachers have 


served. 


eacher must have been a member of 

the “faculty for one year in order to be 

eligible. 

Each nine weeks one of the students from 

each class serves on the committee with 

the faculty members. Four students serve 
on the committee each nine weeks. An 
equal number of teachers serve. 

Reasons for electing students from the 

classes are: 

A. Because this is a Student Council 
Project, the students should have some 
part in the selection of the awardee. 
This arrangement prevents the award 
from becoming merely a popularity 
contest. 

By electing only a limited number to 
serve on the committee, the selection 
is better organized, and at the same 
time fairly represents the student body. 


Ill. Qualifications for the selected persons: 

1. This award is open to all classes. 

2. The qualification considered most care- 
fully is service to the school. SERVICE 
is to be emphasized. 

3. The student selected must have a “C” 
average or above. Scholarship, however, 
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is not the most important element con- 
sidered in this selection. The “C” average 
does not necessarily mean that the student 
must have no grade lower than a “C” in 
all subjects. His grades must average 
a “C.” 

Character also enters into the qualifica- 
tions. This consists of such easily recog- 
nized attributes as courtesy, obedience, 
personality, humility, and availability or 
willingness to serve the school. 


Method of Quarterly Selection: 
The principal explains the award and the 
method of selection at an assembly meet- 
ing before any names are submitted. 
Each student submits one name on paper 
without any verbal comment. 
Each teacher submits one name on paper 
without any verbal comment. 
These teacher and student selections are 
turned in to the principal at the time 
designated. 
The principal tabulates the results and 
prepares a ballot form. 
The ballots are returned to the principal 
who tabulates the results. 


Methods of Honoring the Quarterly 
Award Recipients: 

The name of the person chosen is an- 
nounced at a special assembly of the entire 
student body. 

This assembly is held the week following 
each quarterly period. 

At this assembly the recipient is presented 
with an engraved certificate. 

Proper publicity is given in both the 
school and the local papers. 

The recipient is the guest of honor at one 
of the local Civic club luncheons. 


Method of Annual Selection; 

The principal explains the method of se- 
lection of the Annual Award at the last 
(fourth) teacher-student meeting. 
Ballots are passed out to each teacher 
and student at a designated time. 

The principal collects and tabulates the 
ballots. The winner’s name is kept secret 
until announced later. 


Method of Honoring the Annual Award 
Recipient: 


The name of the annual recipient is en- 


graved on a name plate which is attached 
to the plaque in the office. 
A small plaque is presented to the stu- 
dent. It contains his name, the year, Mr. 
Amour’s philosophy of life (“One must 
think right to be right”), and the name 
of the award. 

3. This presentation is made at the Annual 
Awards program in May. 

Following are the two ballots used in con- 

nection with this award. 





Quarterly Ballot 
Joe Amour StrupENT CouncIiL SERVICE AWARD 


9 weeks 19 19 
lst CHOICE—10 POINTS 
2nd CHOICE—6 POINTS 
_ 3rd CHOICE—4 POINTS 
4th CHOICE—2 POINTS 








Annual Ballot 
Jor AMourR STUDENT CouNcIL SERVICE AWARD 
19 19 
Ist CHOICE—10 POINTS 


2nd CHOICE—6 POINTS 
3rd CHOICE—4 POINTS 





Although our Student Council makes no claim 
that this is the one and only method of recog- 
nizing school citizenship, it has had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing its plan enthusiastically received 
and sincerely participated in. Most certainly, this 
project has helped to bring new meaning into 
our school life and activities. 


High School Wrestling, 
An Ideal Individual Sport 


DON A. CROWL 
Sparks High School 
Sparks, Nevada 


Wrestling is an ideal sport to prepare men 
for combat duty. It has an equal value for any 
young man in developing his physical powers 
and because of the extensive psychological bene- 
fits which can be derived from competition in 
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this fine sport. Owing to its rigorous nature, it 
not only provides a fine mental tonic toward 
development of an aggressive attitude, but it is 
unexcelled as a means of acquiring physical effi- 
ciency, coordination, poise, and effective use of 
the body. After a man has learned how to pin his 
opponent’s shoulders to the mat, the “winning 
spirit” invades his mind and he realizes that he 
“can take care of himself” in any sort of physical 
encounter. 


FACILITIES 


Any large, well-ventilated room that can be 
maintained in a clean and sanitary condition is 
satisfactory. A space of approximately fifty 
square feet per individual participant should be 
provided. Thus, an area of 60 feet by 60 feet 
could conveniently accommodate 72 participants. 
It is desirable to have adequate space in order 
to decrease the possibility of injuries caused by 
men falling onto each other. It is much better 
to divide a class or team into sections than to 
load the mat too heavily. 


Mats 


The mat recommended for wrestling competi- 
tion is 24 feet by 24 feet or 20 feet by 20 feet. 
Two 10 feet by 20 feet mats are recommended 
because they are easier to handle and miay be used 
by the Physical Education classes. The two mats 
10 feet by 20 feet will cost $921.48. 


EQUIPMENT 


A regular gym outfit provides adequate per- 
sonal equipment. Soft, rubber-soled shoes and 
a pair of wrestling trunks or gym pants are all 
that is essential. However, it is desirable to have 
each participant outfitted with a warm sweat-suit. 
This can be furnished from the football equip- 
ment. 


HeAp GEAR 


Each participant should have his own wres- 
tling helmet as standard equipment. This is just 
as important as having his own pair of shoes. 
The helmets that can now be procured are snug 
fitting, comfortable to wear, and provide ex- 
cellent ear protection. The students will wrestle 
better and with more abandon when fitted with 
helmets because they no longer entertain a fear 
of ear injuries when they drive in to execute 
holds. Each head gear will cost $2.83 and can 
be bought cheaper in a lot of five dozen. 
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KNEE Paps 

Bruised and sore knees are common injuries 
in wrestling. To guard against this, each par- 
ticipant should be provided with a good pair of 
knee pads. Knee pads especially designed for 
wrestlers have recently been introduced. Made 
from the same material that is used in the modern 
shock-absorbing mat, only a thin strip of the 
material is required to provide adequate protec- 
tion. This lends an additional advantage in re- 
ducing the bulk of the device. It fits tightly to 
the contours of the leg and knee and reduces the 
slipping and sliding effect of the original cum- 
bersome, poorly fitting equipment used for this 
purpose. 

During football season these pads can be used 
by the football team. Each pad costs 50 cents 
and if four dozen are bought the cost will be 
reduced to $35.24, a saving of $4.76. 


FINANCING 

The financing of the program will be through 
the Athletic Funds and the Physical Educational 
Department. The total cost for all the equipment 
will be $1,116.52. 

The mats and head gears are the type of 
equipment which will last a period of ten years 
or more, and the school would not be required to 
buy any new equipment for that period. The 
knee pads will last between three and four years. 
After the first year the cost of the wrestling pro- 
gram will drop considerably. 

Sarety Devices 

The practice area should be carefully safe- 
guarded against all possible hazards. All joists, 
radiators or projections in proximity to the 
wrestling area should be padded and, when the 
mat area is next to a wall, wall mats at least five 
feet high should be installed in order to prevent 
injury which might be caused by bumping into 
such hard surfaces. Supplementary mats, five 
feet in width, should extend entirely around the 
mat proper. If any additional mats are required 
they can be taken from the Physical Educational 
Department. 

Wrestling is an individual sport at its best. 
The wrestler is given an opportunity for self- 
expression which may be denied to him in team 
games. The wrestler need not submerge his per- 
sonality to become a part of a machine which is 
directed by someone else. Once he enters the 
contest, the final outcome is his own responsi- 
bility. His coach cannot send in remedial advice 
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at a crucial moment, and no substitute will ap- 
pear when his powers begin to wane. He cannot 
take “time out” to discuss his difficulties; he is 
fighting on his own responsibility and must make 
his own decisions; his success depends upon his 
own intelligence, determination, and physical 
powers. It is difficult to conceive of a better 
method of preparing youth for situations which 
will call for self-reliance, initiative, and ability to 
decide upon courses of action when pressed for 
time and under conditions of acute physical 
discomfort. 


Critical Analysis Service 
HERMAN A. ESTRIN 


Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 
The . 


continuous analysis of current collegiate news- 


Critical Analysis Service’ provides a 
papers and allows college editors to obtain com- 
ments and suggestions concerning their news- 
papers from other member colleges of the New 
Jersey The As- 
sociation has a membership of twenty-five col- 
leges and universities in the state of New Jersey. 


Collegiate Press Association. 


Each issue of a college newspaper is sent to 
a different After 
making their comments and suggestions, the staff 


member staff for criticism. 


returns the newspaper to the sender. In a similar 
manner each member college has the opportunity 
to analyze a different college newspaper. This 
analysis stimulates greater interest in exchange 
newspapers and provides for each college staff 
a greater awareness and sensitivity of the prob- 
lems, strengths, and weaknesses of other college 
newspapers. 


Operation of the service 


|. Participation in this service includes only 


those colleges who register for such serv- 
ice at the fall meeting of the Association. 
After all colleges complete registration, 
envelopes are distributed so that each edi- 
tor receives two addressed envelopes from 
each of the other participating news- 
papers. The first envelope is for the edi- 
tor to send his paper to the other college: 
the second envelope is used to return the 
newspaper which has been analyzed. 


Richard L 
New Jersey 


Trent, Glassboro State College, 
Collegiate Press Association, 


1 Proposed by 
Vice-President of 
1959-60 
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3. To distribute the exchange of newspapers 
evenly, the editor receives a “Round 
Robin” schedule listing the month in 
which he will mail his newspaper and the 
college to which it should’ be sent each 
month. It is anticipated that no staff will 
have to analyze more than one newspaper 
each month. 


Suggested Check List 


To keep the analysis from becoming too com- 
plex, editors should be more concerned with typo- 
graphical values rather than content. 

I. Typography (Makeup) 

A. Evidence of being planned 

B. Variety of layout 

C. Attention-getter on each page (focus) 

D. Careful selection of headlines 

E. Attractive appeal of advertisements 

F. Well-planned pictures 

G. Boxes in odd-numbered columns 

H. Avoidance of tombstoning (headlines 
side by side) 
Elimination of long gray columns 
(careful layout and breaks) 


Content (Writing and Editing) 

A. Current news 

B. Adequate background for understand- 
ing of article 

C. Opinion validated by citing source 

D. The value of features 

E. Sincere, purposeful editorials 

F. Headlines 
1. Imaginative use 
2. Correctness of tense 
3. Complete statements 

G. Consistent style in punctuation and 
capitalization 

H. Elimination of errors by proofreading 


Evaluation of the service 


To learn whether the analysis was of value, 
the chairman of service sent an evaluation to 
those editors who participated in the analysis. 
They made the following comments: 

It makes 
us more aware of common editorial difficulties 
and the solutions which some colleges have found. 
It acts as an incentive to read exchange papers 


“This service should be continued. 


with more care.” 
“This service is a further educational aid to 
students in collegiate publications.” 
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service described above should not be similarly 
helpful: first, because of the similarities of staff 
size and organization, and setting (size of school, 
size and type of newspaper, etc.) ; 
cause such reviews provide different and fine 
experience for the criticizers—which the press- 
association services do not provide. 


“I found the critical analysis service to be 
helpful, beneficial, and positive. It definitely 
should be continued.” 

Several of the high school press associations 
provide a critical service for their members and 
this pointed service is well worth while. How- 
ever, there is no reason why the inter-staff type of 


second. be- 


Two unjustifiable and detrimental but common practices of administrators are (1) 
assigning school newspaper sponsorship to unprepared teachers and (2) correlatively, 
ignoring the necessity for college training in journalism. Imagine a similar employ- 
ment and assignment of an athletic coach or a band director! Although the following 
article concerns Indiana, undoubtedly it reflects conditions in all other states as well. 


Reprinted from The Indiana Teacher. 


Journalism, Stepchild With Promise 


HE JOURNALISM PROGRAM in Indiana sec- 

ondary schools is far below what it could 

and should be. This is a conclusion reached 
after an extensive study of the high school news- 
paper advisers in Indiana and their journalism 
instructional program. Evidence obtained from 
a four-page questionnaire was validated by per- 
sonal interviews at 13 schools, chosen at random 
from a list of those who had not replied to the 
questionnaire. 

It should be pointed out, however, that all 
is not bad in the journalism picture, nor is the 
condition beyond redemption. If educators and 
administrators would face the problem, it would 
take only some time and understanding—but 
very little money. 

Near the center, the problem seems to be 
that the values of journalism as a course have 
not been recognized by the educators in the state. 
Because of this, a course of study has not been 
adopted by the state: thus, what standards that 
do exist have resulted from the voluntary efforts 
of advisers through the Indiana High School 
Press Association. The inexperienced advisers 
often were unaware that even this help existed. 
And with all this, like a cancer growth eating 
into good tissue, the superintendents and prin- 
cipals are hiring teachers unqualified to be news- 


paper advisers, or are overloading the adviser to 
the point where the turnover is high or the qual- 
ity of the work is poor. ; 


INTELLIGENT MEDIA CONSUMERS 


It has been said that from an interest in world 
news there will come a better understanding of 
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DR. JOHN A. BOYD 

Director of Student Publications 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


world problems; from a clearer grasp of vital 
issues in the world today there will develop a 
Now 
survive, and this is still a necessary 
high schools will have to make a bigger effort 
to teach future citizens to be intelligent con- 
sumers of the mass media and to think for them- 
selves. In this effort to make the young people 
informed, thinking, the high 
school journalism course could be the most vital 


social consciousness. if democracy is to 


aim, the 


useful citizens. 


in the secondary school curriculum. 


There is an almost unlimited opportunity to 
help the pupils grow in knowledge of the world 
around them through proper study of the modern 
media—-newspapers, magazines, television, and 
radio. And pupils can acquire a practical under- 
standing of the institutions and people they write 


_ about, and they can gain a much more practical 


understanding of democracy as staff members 
of high school publications. 


It might be pointed out here also that a better 
understanding of these mass media will help 
them to form better habits of using these media, 
habits that will be with them the rest of their 
lives. In other words, the schoo! newspaper ex- 
periences can lead pupils to become better in- 
formed about their school, then their community, 
their country, their world. They can develop a 
better understanding of a magazine article or a 
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television presentation, and these are habits they 
will continue throughout their adult life. 


Poor Work Is Poor SPOKESMAN 

The values of journalism courses and student 
publications have not been recognized as great 
aids to the educational system of Indiana because 
all too often the products or results that have 
been observed in the state have been poor. Here 
again the results are poor because an important 
part of the system is poor or poorly informed. 
Principals and superintendents who may select 
the coach or science teacher with the greatest of 
care often assume that anyone can handle student 
publications. Even when teachers have the proper 
training and experience, they are too often given 
so many other duties that they are unable to 
produce the best results. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S BEST SALESMAN 

As long as the average high school newspaper 
is an extracurricular activity, often operated hap- 
hazardly, which fails to realize its full potential- 
ities as a powerful instrument of education in 
the high school as well as the community, it can- 
not be otherwise so long as teachers who are 
overloaded supervise pupils who have only after- 
school hours for their journalistic endeavors. 

Administrators are now complaining that they 
cannot sell the public on their educational pro- 
grams. They are failing to get more classrooms 
and more teachers, yet they have overlooked one 
the school newspaper. 
Indeed, this may be the cause of some of the 


of their best salesmen: 


failures, because a poorly presented newspaper 
is a poor provider of school interest. Until ad- 
ministrators stop employing untrained journalism 
they overburdening the 
advisers, until they develop a sound journalism 


advisers, until stop 
program and encourage good, regular, and fre- 
quent publications, these failures with the public 
may well continue. 

It was not intended to show that good school 
systems almost invariably have good publications 
programs, but on the surface this appears to be 
true in Indiana. Many examples could be cited. 
Here, then, is a good subject for further study by 
administrators and educators of the state. 

Although the high school journalism pro- 
gram in Indiana is far from being clear, it should 
be noted that there are many bright spots in the 
picture. Several systems in Indiana are now de- 
veloping good programs by getting and retaining 
trained teachers, helping their situation by var- 
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ious compensations—fewer classes, more pay, 
fewer duties—that make it possible for the 
teacher to do a good job, and providing some 
room and equipment to produce good publica- 
tions. The Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion has been a strong factor in what high 
school journalism growth has taken place on 
the Indiana scene. And more recently summer 
journalism institutes have had quite an impact 
upon publications. 


Hoosier Apvisers’ PorTRAIT 

On the basis of the findings in this study, 
these conclusions were made in reference to the 
high school newspaper advisers in Indiana: 

1. The fact that 58 per cent of the newspaper 
advisers had not had any college journalism 
courses when they started as school newspaper 
advisers is evidence of a need for educational 
requirements for such a position. 


2. The hiring of an unqualified teacher, 
informing him of his publications duties after 
the school has started, and repeating the proced- 
ure almost each year are questionable practices. 


3. Since the mean or average number of 
extra hours spent by the newspaper adviser on 
publications responsibilities was 7.2 each week, 
since almost all newspaper advisers had at least 
one additional extracurricular activity beyond the 
other duties, since 71 per cent of the advisers also 
taught a full load, some special recognition of 
this position is needed if the job is to become a 
desirable one in which the school is favorably 
well represented to the public. 

1. Since so many advisers who have attended 
journalism conferences and workshops have testi- 
fied to their great value and aid, school admin- 
istrators should be “sold” on these programs to 
the extent that they (administrators) would see 
to it that their teachers of journalism attend such 
meetings. 

5. Since 44 per cent of the schools that had 
student newspapers were without any organized 
class instruction in journalism, it would seem that 
much of the reason for adviser complaints stems 
from untrained student staffs. 

6. Contrary to general criticism of journal- 
ism classes, more time in the classroom was spent 
on theory in the beginning journalism instruction 
than on producing publications during the class 
period; therefore, the beginning journalism class 
has not been considered merely a production 
class. 
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7. The great variance in the things studied 
in beginning journalism indicates a need for a 
more uniform program. 

8. The fact that 36 per cent of the advanced 
journalism courses spent all the time in produc- 
tion while one in 50 spent the whole time in 


theory is evidence of need for a re-evaluation of 
the advanced journalism program. 

9. The great variances in the practices of 
granting credit in journalism reflects the un- 
planned, unorganized nature of the program of 
journalism education in Indiana high schools. 


Enlightened editors and sponsors, as well as readers—students, teachers, and parents— 


condemn the school newspaper “gossip column,” 


but relatively few of them have 


any very clear idea of their reasons, except the obvious cheapness of its contents. 
Here is a detailed analysis of the pros and cons—the best article we have read on the 
subject. Note, too, the suggestions for sensible columns. 


So They Want a Gossip Column? 


VERY FALL freshman orientation 
week, our department of journalism con- 
ducts a round-up of incoming students who 

plan to major in journalism, or at least indicate 


some interest in the subject. 


during 


During the round-up the various faculty mem- 
bers in the department introduce themselves to 
the wide-eyed, lettuce-fresh collegians and explain 
the natural sequence of journalism courses and 
expected participation in extracurricular activities 
on the campus newspaper, yearbook, radio station 
and experimental television programs. 

After a question period, an effort is made to 
talk informally with the students, either individ- 
ually or in groups, to find out something about 
their backgrounds and achievements in high 
school journalism, including positions they held 
with school publications. 

All too frequently, in these sessions, we hear 
the student impishly boast, “I wrote the gossip 
column for our paper,” as though this question- 
able distinction were some badge of journalistic 
merit. 

Perhaps the. best way to place the school 
gossip column in focus is to analyze arguments 
put forth in favor and opposed and let respon- 
sible high school 
whether or not to write and use gossip columns. 

What are the arguments for gossip columns? 

One usually set forth is that they are popular 
with the students, read by everybody and con- 
tain a great deal of interest. 

But some of our largest circulating magazines 
of poorest quality can say the same thing 
The same 


editors themselves decide 


“millions of people are reading it.” 
holds true for some of our trashy comic books. 
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Let’s hope that none of our students aspires to 
that type of journalism. 

Another argument used for the defense of 
gossip columns is they they afford an opportunity 
to use lots of names. Names are always good. 
Names still make news. Everybody, as the old 
dictum says, likes to see his name in the paper. 

But what do many of the school columnists 
do? They use initials. 

“T.T. is sweet on H.D. 


an example. 


” will serve as 


This columnist is referring to Terry Truelove, 
a glamorous sophomore, and Harry Debonair, 
ace halfback and president of the student council. 
But some readers may interpret this to mean 
Teresa Tallgirl, a 510” senior, and Homer Dep- 
pler, a freshman boy who barely stands five 
feet. Naturally, this starts a lot of talk. 

What makes this so unusual is that profes- 
sional journalists take great pains to identify the 
Such as this: 

“Joe Reckless, 22, a steamfitter, of 612 South 
St., was arrested for speeding early today.” 


subject of their news stories. 


All of these, Joe’s age, occupation and ad- 
dress are devices to identify Joe Reckless so he 
cannot be confused with anybody else. Student 
journalists should never use initials, not even 
first initials. Whole names are a must and they 
should be accompanied by additional identifica- 
tion, such as the year in school. 
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Then there is the writer who delights in em- 
barrassment by implication. He may hear a 
rumor about a fellow student but won’t bother 
to check his facts. Too often this is seen in high 
school publications: 

“J.L., are you still dreaming about Tom?” 

Well, maybe poor “J.L.” is currently dating 
a boy named Sidney Schlumpf, who is under- 
standably distressed by the statement, and the 
only “Tom” J.L. knows is a brat who once 
washed her face in the snow. 

This type of writing isn’t fair to J.L., no 
matter how great the readership. Most profes- 
sional journalists have a strong sense of fair play. 
Fair play is necessary because the printed word 
is a powerful tool—and if journalists weren't 
fair, they could do an incredible amount of 
damage. 

And how about the boy and girl who may 
be dating rather steadily, against the advice of 
their teachers and parents. There’s little doubt 
that the parents ought to know about the rela- 
tionship but it’s extremely doubtful that they 
should find out through the medium of the 
school newspaper. This could only serve to in- 
crease their anguish and disappointment. 

There may be a shy little fellow who would 
like to ask a certain girl to the basketball game 
but 
her. 


just can’t get up enough gumption to ask 
So the smart-alecky gossip columnist writes: 
“We hear Sammy S. has a secret crush on 


Sweetface.” 
This is likely to freeze Sammy in his tracks 
and destroy any chance that he might ever ask 
her. It isn’t fair to Sammy, or Peg either. 
What the 


columns? 


Peg 


are arguments against gossip 

First, that they are too juvenile. Compare 
it to other fields. In physical education, they 
play adult sports, not ring-around-the-rosy. The 
school band may give a concert of selections 
from Goldman, Greig or Gershwin, but not 
“Pony Boy” or “Oh Dear, Where Can My 
Johnny Be.” 

The drama department may present “Pygma- 
lion” but they surely wouldn’t re-enact “The 
Three Pigs.” That’s kid stuff and high school 
students aren’t kids anymore. 

They may be called teen-agers or adolescents, 
but physically, morally and socially they’re adults 
for all practicable purposes. And this entails 
adult responsibility. 


Actually, high school journalists are on the 
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brink of professionalism. If they follow journal- 
ism as a career they face a tremendous challenge 
and they ought to start meeting that challenge 
as early as possible. 

Another argument opposed to gossip columns 
is they they are too personal. Many weekly news- 
papers have what they call “personals’”—inci- 
dental items that provide an excuse to get names 
in the paper when nothing else of consequence 
happens. 

But at schools, plenty of things happen. Good 
journalism, for the most part, is not personal— 
unless it has public consequences. For example, 
President Eisenhower had an ileitis operation 
and it became front page news across the nation, 
including drawings of his innards. It was a 
matter of great importance because of the posi- 
tion he held. A student could have his tonsils 
extracted and nobody would much care, outside 
of the immediate family. 

Items about people can rate as good journal- 
ism for their interest, their human interest, but 
they shouldn’t border on “peeping tomism.” 

A good rule of thumb on whether to use a 
certain item is this: Would the student journalist 
be willing to appear before a general assembly 
of students, teachers, parents and relatives—this, 
after all, is the readership audience—and say, 
“Jane L. is hoping for a date with Tom Bashful.” 
If not, the student shouldn’t write it either. It’s 
like writing on the sidewalk. 

A good, mature, responsible journalist will 
never deliberately hurt an innocent person’s feel- 
ings, nor will he ever write anything embarrassing 
or detrimental about a person. He will write as 
he speaks—like a gentleman. 

There always, of course, is the danger of 
libel, damaging a person’s reputation by holding 
him up to public hatred, ridicule or contempt. 
But since libel suits are seldom filed against 
high school newspapers, the more responsible 
guide is good taste. 

Does this mean that school papers can’t have 
columns? Not at all. An interesting, well-written 
column is a high point in any newspaper. 

But besides the gossip columns, there are some 
other types that should be avoided. Among these 
is the political column, in which the writer talks 
about Khrushchev, Castro, Secretary of State 
Rusk and the political candidates as though the 
writer were personally acquainted with these 
dignitaries. 


High school students can read about national 
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and international politics in their local news- 
papers. As a rule, high school journalists are 
seldom qualified to write about these matters 
which are better left to the Alsops, Walter Lipp- 
mann and other political pundits. 

Another column that should be avoided is 
written by the sports editor who advises his 
readers about the World Series, the Chicago Bears 
Football team, and the Big Ten basketball cham- 
pionship—even though he hasn’t seen a game all 
Who made him a sudden authority? The 
title of sports editor doesn’t do it. He’d have a 


year. 


better column writing about the high school team, 
the dressing room chatter, practice sessions and 
the school’s opponents. 

This is a clue to any column writing 
it local. 

There is a great need for humorous writers 
and too few today like Hal Boyle, Stan Delaplane, 
Red Smith and the late John Lardner. People 
need to laugh and if a student has a talent for 
humor, he should be encouraged to use it. 

But he should write and rewrite, sand it down, 
buff it, polish it—treat every word as though it 
were costing a dollar. A lot of humor is too 
coarse or too obscure. It should be written so 
all readers can understand it, not just a certain 
clique. 

What should a high school column contain? 
It’s all right to recognize social events, but is 
it important who dates whom? What's the 
implication? 


keep 


In college newspapers, stories are written 
about engagements and marriages but these in- 
volve a contract. Reporting a date between stu- 
dents would seem especially bad for the girls 
in that it might chase all the other prospects 
away. 

Many school columnists write only about 
themselves and the difficulties they have in writ- 
ing acolumn! What they should do is talk about 
their readers, and things that might interest their 
readers. 

They can write about actual incidents around 
the school (but not the embarrassing ones). They 
can ask for contributions from readers. They can 
talk about things the students are talking about, 
the latest fads, vacation spots, favorite foods, 
ambitions . . . and sure, use lots of names. 

They should be reporters. They should find 
out who’s the oldest student in school, the young- 
est: the tallest and shortest. They could find 
out if any students were born in other states and 
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which student has visited the most states. Who 
walks the farthest distance to school, who lives 
They should write about unusual 
hobbies, unusual pets. 

They might read youth magazines and report 
(but not verbatim) on latest ideas and articles. 


the closest? 


They could write about students’ prospective col- 
leges or trade schools. 

The subject matter is endless. The school . 
columnist ought to be a reporter who is eager 
to find things out, who likes to ask questions. 

Most of all, the school columnist should be 


His 


column, along with the rest of the paper, should 


responsible and not be a peeping tom. 


seek excellence. This is leadership and there is 
no more important leader than the high school 
journalists. 





Among The Books 











BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY ADDITIONS 

Among the recent additions to The Barnes 
Sports Library are the following: FIELD HOCK- 
EY, by Josephine T. Lees and Betty Shellen- 
berger ($2.95); ICE HOCKEY, by Eddie Jeremiah 
($3.50); HOW TO MAKE FISHING LURES, by 
Vlad Evanoff ($3.50); and SURF FISHING, by 
Vlad Evanoff ($2.95). These books are published 
by The Ronald Press Company, New York 10, 
New York. 


AMERICA’S ALL-TIME TEN BEST BIKE 
GAMES is a booklet published as a 
public service by the Bicycle Institute of Amer- 
ica, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. It is 
obtainable from local bicycle stores and shops 
during American Bike Month—May. 

In addition to illustrated descriptions of the 
“Ten Best Bike Games,” this publication contains 
sections on “How to Ride Your Bike Properly 
and Get More Fun Out of It,” the 12 official rules 
for safe riding, “tips” on the proper adjustment 
of two-wheelers for comfortable and efficient 
riding, and a self-inspection diagram to assist 
young cyclists to the proper bike maintenance 
procedures. 


cost-free 


HOW AND WHY WONDER BOOKS is a series 
of intriguing, informative, and inexpensive books 
designed especially for children from 7 to 12. 
Since publication of the first volume a year ago 
the books have had a remarkable sale. 

Each book is written by an expert, and art 
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and text are then checked from accuracy by the 
curators of the Children’s Museum, Brooklyn, 
New York. The question-and-answer technique 
is used throughout to lead the youngster logically 
from one topic to the next. Liberal use is made 
of drawings, charts, and diagrams to supplement 
the text. These books are priced at 50 cents 
each. 

Six new books have just been published, 
ATOMIC ENERGY, THE CIVIL WAR, MATHE- 
MATICS, THE MICROSCOPE AND WHAT YOU 
SEE, THE HUMAN BODY, and SEA SHELLS. 

ADVERTISING IN SCHOOL PUBLICA- 
TIONS, by Helen M-E McCarthy, Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, Box 11, Low Memorial 
Library, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. Price to CSPA members, 75 cents, to non- 
members, one dollar. 

Here is a needed book of sensible help for 
the school newspaper, magazine, and yearbook 
staffs. It covers such important topics as the 
place, purpose, and methods of organizing ad- 
vertising surveys, solicitation, writing copy, rate 
cards, and other responsibilities of the advertising 
manager and his assistants. In addition, it in- 
cludes a pertinent discussion of the background 
of advertising and public relations. 

Because they should have an understanding 
of school-publications advertising, this book could 
well be required reading for all staff members, 
not merely the advertising manager. 


‘ 





What You May Need 








SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS CONTEST 

The Scholastic Writing Awards, the world’s 
largest literary competition for secondary school 
students, will be held for the thirty-sixth consecu- 
tive year by Scholastic Magazines. The contest is 
divided into senior and junior high school divi- 
sions, with classifications for short story, short- 
short story, poetry, informal and formal essay, 
expository article, and dramatic script. Teachers 
and students may obtain rules booklets and entry 
blanks by writing to Scholastic Magazines Writ- 
ing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
N.x. 


, 


FUTURE SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA 
To the growing list of “futures’”—Farmers, 
Teachers, Home Makers, Citizens, etc.—has been 
added a new one, Future Scientists of America, 
the first chapter of which was installed at Uni- 
versity High School, Iowa City, Iowa, on October 
19, 1960. 
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Among the activities planned by this Associa- 
tion are (1) a series of “Vista of Science” books 
(paper-back, of approximately 100 pages) to in- 
clude (a) a brief summary of a particular science, 
(b) a section on current research, and (c) student 
projects and activities; (2) the issuance of “The 
Centrafuge,” a quarterly newsletter, written 
mostly by members themselves and containing 
information on topics of interest to members, 
(3) science congresses, and (4) individual service 
and assistance to local science clubs. 


FUN WITH STAPLES 

“Let’s Have Fun Making Things With Staples” 
is an illustrated booklet (free) designed by Bos- 
titch as a guide for the individual child, for par- 
ents, teachers, and counselors, and groups, classes, 
and clubs. 
‘In addition to all kinds of toys and playthings 
that can be made with staples, the booklet de- 
scribes in easy-to-read steps how to make useful, 
unusual articles for holidays, parties and other 
social events, and for household and workshop 
use. All are made only with the Bostitch B&R 
stapler desk-type stapler and inexpensive ma- 
terials such as various kinds of cardboard and 
paper, fabric remnants, buttons, etc. Address: 
Bostitch, Inc., 2021 Briggs Drive, East Greenwich, 
ML. 


HANDLING 35-mm MAGAZINES AND 
CAMERAS 

The increasing use of 35-mm cameras for per- 
sonal and business purposes (including making 
still pictures and color slides) has resulted in 
the development of a special “how” and “why” 
booklet by Eastman Kodak—“Handling 35-mm 
Magazines and Canferas.” 

This six-page information bulletin (free) is a 
detailed presentation of helpful information built 
around pertinent questions concerning operation, 
uses, causes and prevention of failure, etc. Ad- 
dress: Colorfax Laboratories, Inc., 1160 Boni- 
fant St., Silver Spring, Maryland. 


FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS AND 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The seventh edition (1961) of “Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and Transcriptions” 
lists, classifies, describes, locates sources and sug- 
gests possibilities for the use of 129 tapes, 230 
scripts and 106 transcriptions, a total of 465 audio 
aids and scripts, all of them free. About one- 
third of these listings items are listed for the 
first time. All this material is helpfully indexed 
under Title, Subject, and Source and Availability. 
Address: Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wisconsin. Price, $5.75. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 








SIMPLE DRAMATIZATIONS 
FOR THE ASSEMBLY 


The following five books by C. M. Corbell 
are made up of simple dramatizations quite 
suitable for assembly, PTA, radio, and other 
similar student programs: “Dramatizations from 
U.S. History” (150 pages), “More Dramatizations 
from U.S. History” (179 pages), “Dramatizations 
for English Classes” (17 playlets), “Dramatizing 
School Loyalty” (18 skits), and “Programs With 
a Purpose” (10 programs for special days— 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Memorial Day, football 
rally, farewell, etc.). 

These royalty-free playlets require no elab- 
orate costumes or staging. 

They may be obtained from J. Weston Walch, 
Box 1075, Portland, Maine: price of the first 
four, $2.50, price of the fifth, $2.00. 


A STUNT SPELLING CONTEST 

A rigged spelling contest makes an unusual 
number for almost any assembly program. It is 
especially timely when the elementary pupils 
are preparing for the National Spelling Contest, 
or when this event is being reflected in the 
newspapers. 

Although this program is staged as a “spon- 
taneous” affair, really it is not. It is carefully 
planned and rehearsed beforehand. Competition 
may be between girls and boys (always a good 
arrangement), between upper and lower class- 
men, freshmen and seniors, or right and left 
sides of the audience. 

The Master of Spellers explains the general 
idea and introduces the Judge (who carries a 
large dictionary) and the Scorer (who keeps score 
on a blackboard). The Master then looks out over 
the audience, selects the members of each team, 
and asks them to come onto the stage and line up. 

The sides spell alternately, each member in 
the order in which he stands in the line. If a 
member misses a word it is immediately given 
to the next-in-order speller on the other team. 
If he misses it, the word goes to the next-in-order 
speller on the first team. 

One point is given for each correct spelling, 
the Scorer erasing the previous total and writing 
the new one. He, too, may add interest by an 
occasional “mistake,” for example, adding one 
to five and writing seven. This enhances audi- 
ence attention. 
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In order to build a proper setting for the 
climax, once in a while the Judge looks into 
the dictionary to find the correct spelling—and 
occasionally he does this even on a very simple 
word. Other interest is added by the girls’ or 
freshman team, say, being given difficult words 
which they spell correctly, and the other team 
being given simple words, which they sometimes 
miss. 

Finally, at the end of the event the score 
is tied, the Master gives an easy word to a girl, 
say, and she misspells it. The Judge calls “Cor- 
rect” and awards the contest to the girls’ team. 
Immediately there is an uproar. The Master 
quiets the confusion and asks the Judge to check 
the spelling in the dictionary. The Judge, after 
some little head-scratching, locates the word, 
and reads it exactly as it was misspelled. This 
brings on another uproar. The Judge looks up 
surprised, tears the sheet page out of the dic- 
tionary (a piece of newspaper), and rushes off 
the stage. 


LAST SENIOR ASSEMBLY 

In many schools the graduating class presents 
a final “Senior Program.” Frequently, this is 
based upon an original playlet depicting future 
accomplishments of the seniors, the attainment 
of wishes and ambitions of well-known members, 
and similar prophetic material. 

Passing along “Best Wishes,” “Class Key,” 
etc., in a will or other form, to the following class 
is frequently included, as is also the presenting 
of a gift or scholarship to the school. 

Now that motion pictures are easily and in- 
expensively made, an attractive part of such a 
program may be motion pictures of the senior 
class and its activities, especially as freshmen 
Farewells to the school by the class, and to the 
class by the school through the principal, are 
appropriate. Having the seniors withdraw and 
the other classes “move up” is a logical conclu- 
sion to such a program. 

In some senior assemblies are now scheduled 
the many activities that were formerly carried 
out during senior night of commencement week, 
or on the commencement program. For instance, 
class prophecy, class will and testament, class 
horoscope, class poem, class history, class biog- 
raphy, and class song are often presented in the 
regular senior assembly program. Either here or 
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on class night is the proper place for this ma- 
terial. All of it is out of place on the commence- 
ment program. 


BOOKS VERSUS BATTLES 

It has often been stated that fifteen decisive 
battles have changed the face of the world. Dr. 
James I. Wyer, of the New York State Library, 
once said that fifteen “decisive books” have been 
more influential. 

A worth-while assembly program may be 
based upon the relative claims of these battles 
and books. For instance, the “battles’’ may be 
lined up on one side of the stage and the “books” 
(or authors) on the other. Each battle and book 
alternately is given one minute in which to 
prove that he has been the more influential. 

Decisive Battles Decisive Books 
Marathon, 490 B.C. Iliad 
Syracuse, 413 B.C. Euclid’s Elements 
Arbela, 331 B.C. Aristotle 
Meaturus, 207 B.C. Plato 
Arminius over Varus, Hebrew Scriptures 

A.D. 9 
Chalons, A.D. 451 
Tours, A.D. 732 
Hastings, A.D. 1066 


Augustine’s City of God 
Justinian 
Chanson de Roland 

and Morte d’Arthur 
Divina Commedia 
Shakespeare 


Joan of Arc, A.D. 1429 
Spanish Armada, 

A.D. 1588 
Blenheim, A.D. 1704 
Poltava, A.D. 1709 
Saratoga, A.D. 1777 
Valmy, A.D. 1792 Positive Philosophy 
Waterloo, A.D. 1815 Origin of the Species 

Probably the presentation of the entire list 
would make a rather heavy program. Conse- 
quently, it might be better to select a few battles 
and a few corresponding books of about the 
same time, and slightly lengthen the period 
allotted to each. 


De Imitatione Christi 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Wealth of Nations 


THE YELLOMETER 

The “Yellometer,” “Spiritometer,” or ‘“Cheer- 
ometer,” is a large thermometer which measures 
the volume of the cheering done. It consists of 
a foundation box, a white thermometer six feet 
tall and six inches wide on which are painted 
degrees, say in “fives” 0 to 100, a three-inch red 
ribbon which operates over rollers at the top and 
bottom. This ribbon is controlled by an unseen 
cord at the top operated by a boy or two behind 
the stage curtains. 

A bewhiskered professor enters and announces 
that he has invented and will demonstrate a 
marvelous “atomic-anemic-ironic” machine that 
accurately measures school spirit. He claps his 
hands and his assistants push the Yellometer out 
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through the stage curtains, being careful to close 
them in order to hide the operators behind them. 
The professor then explains in “scientific terms” 
the mechanical operation of the evaluator. He 
nods to the cheerleaders who call for and lead 
a yell. As this is given the ribbon moves up from 
0 and stops at some point on the scale. After a 
few moments, so that everyone can note the 
degree, the mercury drops to 0 and another yell 
is called for. 

Competition between boys and girls or dif- 
ferent classes, home rooms, or sections of the 
auditorium adds interest to the stunt. Too, these 
can be “rigged” in various ways, for example, a 
very high temperature for a girls’ yell can be 
followed by a very low one for a boys’. 

For a final yell (a good one is needed here) 
the professor exhorts the audience to “really give 
all you got this time.” The temperature then 
goes up and up and finally clear over the top, 
and, to the accompaniment of an explosion (a 
blank cartridge fired behind the curtain) the 
Yellometer “explodes” and falls over. The pro- 
fessor stares in amazement, shakes his head, says, 
“You got more than I thought you had. I'll have 
to build a bigger Yellometer,” and walks off 
the stage. 


WHY DON’T FOLKS LIKE ME? 


There are many possibilities of developing and 
presenting interesting and profitable programs 
based upon contrasts between “good” and “bad” 
habits of grooming, dressing, conversing, cour- 
tesy, etc. Simple dramatizations, which reflect 
striking contrasts, represent an excellent device 
for presentation, and are sure to be more attrac- 
tive than mere talks. The following illustrates 
one form of this program. 

Two girls meet on the stage and stop to talk. 
One girl, unbecomingly dressed and made up, 
complains that her classmates do not seem to 
like her. The other girl suggests that they go 
and see the “Dean of Women,” or some other 
well-known and respected teacher in the school. 
They leave together. 

In a second scene they tell this teacher their 
trouble and she, after studying the girl’s manner 
of dress, suggests that they call in the teacher of 
home economics. This they do, and she im- 
mediately makes a series of notes for the im- 
provement of her manner of dress. The teacher 
and girl leave the stage. 

The third scene shows the girl and teacher 
returning with the girl wearing a new and be- 
coming outfit. The teacher now explains to the 
girl—and the audience—just why she was un- 
attractive in the first outfit and how the new 
clothing brings attractiveness. 
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A BOTANY PROGRAM 


There are numerous possibilities of building 
assembly programs around botany. Probably the 
most appropriate time for this program is in the 
fall or spring. 

If the program is given in the fall, the stage 
can be decorated with a collection of bright 
colored leaves, corn stalks, pumpkins, sheaves 
of grain, and similar material, which will make 
a good setting. If given in the spring, the decora- 
tions may be ferns, palms, flowers, and potted 
plants of various kinds. 

Good use may be made of some local florist 
or enthusiast, who will not only be glad to exhibit 
and discuss some of the interesting phases of 
flower and plant life, but will likely have other 
material which he will loan for the occasion to 
help make a suitable setting. 

Other departments of the school—music, Eng- 
lish, and art, may cooperate in helping to stage 
the botany program. 

The following two programs will illustrate a 
few of the possibilities for this type of program. 
Some Wild Flowers and Plants 

of Our Neighborhood 
Flowers in Literature 
Conversation: State Flowers and 

Their Origin 
How Plants Are Used in Medicine 
A Convention of Flower Lovers 

Gray 
Thoreau 
Michaut 
Brown 
Myths and Stories 

Concerning Flowers 
How Leaves Change Their 

Color in the Fall 


+ * + ae 


Student 
English Class 


Students 
Student 
Eight Students 
Linnaeus 
Nuttall 
Torry 
Burbank 


Student 

Student 

Interesting Plants and Flowers 
of Other Countries 


How “Magic” Plants and 
Flowers are Grown 


Student 


Student 
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Music Club 
Student 
Six Students 
Flower 
Fruit 
Seed 


Flowers in Music 
How Flowers Are Colored 
The Plants We Eat 
Root 
Stem 
Leaf 
Conversation: How to 
Detect Poisonous Plants 
The Use of Flowers in the 
Manufacture of Perfume 
Vocations in Work with Plants 
and Flowers 
Teaching 
Experimenting 
Growing 
A Recognition Test on Flowers 


Two Boy Scouts 
Student 


Six Students 
Gardening 
Landscaping 
Farming 

School 


NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETIES PROGRAM 

Processional, 

“Pomp and Circumstance” 

Devotionals 

“Elijah Rock” 

This Occasion 

Induction Ceremony 

Cardinal Principles of the 
National Honor Society 

“Deep River” 

Presentation of the National Junior 
Honor Society Charter and 
Introduction of Members Principal 

Introduction of Guest Speaker President 

Guest Speaker Neighboring Principal 

Presentation of Guests President 

Closing Remarks Principal 

—Brighton, Alabama, High School. 


Orchestra 
Students 
Choir 

Two Officers 
Members 


Officers 
Choir 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
There is an immense amount of “American” 
music available for the school assembly program, 
some of which the student may know, some of 
which he may have heard about, and some of 
which he is unfamiliar with. A good program 
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would include numbers of all three types. Too, 
it would proivde for variety in types or methods 
of presentation. The following program (which 
may be shortened) illustrates these points. 

“El Capitan”—Sousa Orchestra 
“Way Down Upon the 

Swanee River”—Foster 
Vocal Solo—“The Rosary”—Nevin 
“Danny Deever”—Damrosch 
Piano Solo—“‘The Dying Poet” 

—Gottschalk 
“Grandfather’s Clock”—Work 
Selections from 

“The King’s Henchman”—Taylor Orchestra 
“Kentucky Babe”—Geibel Boys’ Glee Club 
“Dagger Dance”—Herbert Student 
Vocal Solo—“Rosey of Picardy” 

—Wood 4 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 

—Bland 
Piano Solo. “Narcissus”—Nevin 
“Bells of the Sea”—-Solman 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot” 
“Old Black Joe”—Foster School 
“Stars and Stripes Forever”—Sousa Orchestra 

Other numbers suitable for this program are: 
“Perfect Day,” “De Las’ Long Res’,” “Homeland,” 
Bond; “Skyscraper,” “Home Road,” Carpenter; 
selections from “The Scarlet Letter,” Damrosch; 
various songs by Foster; selections from “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,’ Gershwin; “Country Gardens,” 
Grainger; “Ballet of the Flowers,” “Dance of the 
Nymphs,” Hadley; “Indian Summer,” “Badinage,” 
“Love’s Devotion,” “Mills,” “Modiste,” Herbert; 
“Woodland Sketches” (six) Macdowell; “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” “When the Flag Goes By,” Nevin; 
“Bluett,” Sanford. 

In addition to these there are a great number 
of well-known hymns, patriotic airs, Negro spirit- 
uals, and currently popular pieces which are quite 
appropriate for a program of American Music. 


School 
Student 
Chorus 


Student 
School 


Student 


School 

Student 

Girls’ Glee Club 
Boys’ Glee Club 
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News-Notes and Comments 








Vs. the Conant Report 

The so-called “Conant Report,” published as 
“The American High School Today,” was rap- 
turously received and immediately became a best 
seller. Few educators or reviewers criticized its 
method, content, or findings. All lauded its 
merits of brevity, clarity, readableness, and 
definiteness of recommendations. 

However, many intelligent educators, after 
reading it more carefully, have pointed out a 
number of weaknesses. For example, Francis 
Griffith (Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, October, 1960, pp. 
59-62) stresses the following limitations of the 
Report: (1) authorship; Dr. Conant lacked suit- 
able background because he never spent a single 
day as student, teacher, or administrator in any 
public elementary or high school, or tax-sup- 
ported college; (2) purpose; it is a study of the 
“comprehensive” high school only; (3) definition; 
it is practically impossible to define accurately 
the “comprehensive” high school; (4) sampling; 
only 103 out of some 21,000 high schools in the 
country were visited (Dr. Conant himself visited 
only 55). The survey did not consider large-city 
or small-community schools, only those grad- 
uating 100 or more students a year, half of whom 
were destined for no further formal education; 
and (5) content; the Report does not reflect class- 
room instruction, extracurricular activities, or 
research findings and current experimentation. 

Quite obviously, because it does not ac- 
curately or completely represent “The Amer- 
ican High School Today,” the Report is mis- 
named. 


Classroom Cheating: Who’s to Blame 
While others sit around deploring high school 
cheating, Seventeen editors (October, 1960), have 
sallied forth into corridors to do something about 
it. The resulting feature, “Classroom Cheating: 
Who’s to Blame,” is revealing and realistic. Teens 
in interviews pointed to parental and college 


pressures, society’s moral hypocrisy, etc., but 
agreed with educators on the major factor: it all 
depends on the teacher. And there lies the hope. 
Examples show that honor systems help, too, 
when students and teachers cooperate to minimize 
temptations. There are two accompanying lists of 
ideas, for students aand faculty. Altogether, it’s 
a valuable guide to action for guidance coun- 
selors, honor society chapters, and student coun- 
cils—Journal of Secondary Education, January, 
1961. 
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Teachers Tell Parents to Curb Drinking 
— (AP) Teachers at suburban High 
School have notified parents they won’t sponsor 
this year’s senior prom because it has become 
an excuse for student drinking. 

A letter to parents over the weekend ad- 
monished that some parents condone or turn 
their backs on their children’s drinking. And 
————, president of the school’s teachers associa- 
tion, added Tuesday: 

“We have some evidence to support the sup- 
position that parent-sponsored cocktail parties 
are held preceding the prom.” 

The letter, signed by principal — 
tant principal and , said, in part: 


» @aSSis- 





“The teachers have concluded that when some 
parents sponsor cocktail parties for high school 
students, the only possible move for teachers is 
to withdraw school sponsorship of the prom. 

“The school will take no further action re- 
garding a prom until parents and students offer 
convincing evidence that this problem is under 
effective control.” 

said the immediate reaction from par- 
ents in the community was in favor of the de- 
cision. He said students have not voiced a 
reaction. 


Students Give Potlatch 


Rochester, Minnesota, Junior College students 
vied to see who could out-give the other in the 
five-year tradition of Potlatch at their Christmas 
convocation. 

Based on the customs of the Kwakiutal In- 
dians of Vancouver Island, two rival chiefs tra- 
ditionally tried to out-give the other—with the 
loser sometimes committing suicide. But, Roch- 
ester administration officials emphasized, “any 
student who does so will be expelled.” 

Rochester students used food as the “gifts” 
and later donated their spoils to Christmas 
Anonymous. 


Fair Enough Deal 


A recent bulletin for parents from the per- 
sonnel of the Lancaster, Calif., schools offered 
dads and mothers this deal: “Note to parents: 
If you promise not to believe everything your 
youngsters tell you about what happens at school, 
we promise we won't believe everything they tell 


us about what happens at home! 
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UNICEF Changes Name 

UNICEF (United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund) has changed its name to 
United Nations Children’s Fund, but will retain 
the popularly-accepted initials as its designation. 
The change in name signifies a change in func- 
tion. Up to now UNICEF spent most of its 
money (raised by gifts and donations) to feed 
mothers and children. Now the Fund will allocate 
about a fifth of its resources to supply children 
with paper, pencils, and other school 
materials. 


books, 


Extra Pay for Extra Work? 

Some English teachers don’t have to act as 
football coach or band leader to receive more 
money, according to a survey reported in the 
NASSP Spotlight, May-June 1960. Forty-two 
per cent of the teachers who directed dramatics 
and 37.3 per cent of those sponsoring publications 
in school districts with a population exceeding 
30,000 received extra pay for their additional 
assignments. How much more they were paid 
was not reported in the 1958-59 survey of 493 
school systems.—The English Journal 


NHS Chapter Launches World-Awareness Week 

To promote scholastic achievement, to foster 
leadership, and to give recognition to outstanding 
students, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo, Ohio, 
has recently organized the Thomas Aquinas Chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society. 

As its first project, the group has launched 
a World-Awareness Week, with the theme “No 
man is an island.” An eye-catching exhibit in 
the display case; posters, and a series of con- 
vincing talks highlighted this informative week. 
Focusing the attention of the students on various 
continents, the week was designed to increase 
knowledge, to broaden horizons by combating 
provincial attitudes, and to foster a world out- 
look. Each student was given a list of books 
and TV programs which encouraged awareness. 
—The Notre Dame 


Suppose I Lose the Money I Collect? 
Dear Sirs: 

My contract doesn’t say anything about my 
responsibility for collecting money for some or- 
ganization, lunch money, etc. Recently, I had 
money stolen. Will I be expected to make good 
this loss? 

Hope-I-Don’t 
Dear In Hope: 

Minnesota statutes 122,038 concerned with 
independent school districts reads in part: 

“In lieu of individual bonds, the district may 
prescribe, and keep in effect a schedule or posi- 
tion insurance policy or blanket bond in such 
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aggregate amount of not less than $500 for each 
such person.” Your school district is required to 
be insured against such loss. In other words, the 
school district is responsible, not the teacher. 
However, the teacher should deposit these funds 
in a safe place such as a school office —Minne- 
sota Journal of Education 


Nebraska Journalism Clinic 


The 1960 Journalism Clinic sponsored by the 
Nebraska School Activities Association under the 
direction of James Morrison of the University 
of Nebraska, was held on the University campus 
on November 4 and 5. 

Sixty-seven schools are enrolled in the Jour- 
nalism division of the N.S.A.A. of which fifty-two 
had students in attendance at the workshops, con- 
tests and meetings. The total attendance was 997. 


Going Into Mothballs 

According to Dr. John A. Walker of the 
Michigan State University (East Lansing) Speech 
Department, “Willie’s First Dress Suit” and 
other high school plays of its ilk are rapidly 
going into mothballs. High schools are not only 
producing better-written plays these days, but 
they’re giving better productions. 

“Time was,” says Dr. Walker, “when the 
principal would be wondering who'd direct the 
senior play this year. The first man to come by 
his office would be elected. Unfortunately, it 
usually turned out to be someone as disinterested 
as the chemistry teacher.” 

At present the universities are graduating, and 
schools are employing, teachers specially trained 
in speech and theater arts. For example, a Mich- 
igan State University Speech Department grad- 
uate has made a name for both himself and the 
high school in which he teaches by inaugurating 
a school program that includes a television series, 
a radio series, a performance of Shakespeare each 
year and a series of student-directed one-act 
plays. 


No Cash for Recruiters of Prep Stars 

Legislation adopted at the business session of 
the 55th annual National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation Convention stipulated that colleges may 
not pay the expenses of athletic talent scouts. It 
was also ruled that a member college may not 
put a recruiter on the payroll and claim him as a 
staff member. 

Recruiting rules were also tightened by the 
adoption of a measure which requires persons 
paying for the transportation of an athlete on a 
visit to a college campus to accompany the ath- 
lete. The NCAA feels boosters won’t encourage 
sO many campus visits if they have to make the 
trips themselves. 
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_How We Do it 


POETRY FESTIVAL 

Original poetry is emphasized in Sandusky, 
Ohio, County elementary schools through an an- 
nual spring Poetry Festival featuring creative 
poems written by the pupils. A booklet of the 
poems is compiled during the summer months 
and distributed to each school in the fall. 


PEN PAL CORRESPONDENCE 
BROADENS PUPILS’ HORIZONS 

Pupils in a fifth grade class at the McCoy 
Elementary School, Aztec, N.M., correspond with 
pupils in many sections of the United States and 
in several foreign countries. 

Every member of the class has acquired one 
or more pen-pals. Through this correspondence 
the girls and boys learn the art of letter writing, 
about other places, and what boys and girls in 
other places are doing, thinking, and studying 
in their schools. 

The Aztec pupils have been somewhat dis- 
turbed by the fact that pupils in other states 
often think of New Mexico as part of the Re- 
public of Mexico rather than a state in the 
United States. Pupils in other states often ask 
about such matters as bullfighting, if everyone 
speaks Spanish, eats Mexican food, and the like. 

Several pupils have expressed interest in the 
Aztec Ruins National Monument and the Four 
Corners area. One boy from a coal mining com- 
munity in West Virginia said his parents plan 
to visit New Mexico in the near future, and that 
they will include Aztec in the trip. 

A girl from Massachusetts said she had been 
reading about uranium in New Mexico and 
wanted a sample of ore and further information 
about the industry. 

Pen-pals have been acquired by the Aztec 
class in about ten other towns in New Mexico. 
They have received several letters in braille 
from the children in the state school for the 
visually handicapped at Alamogordo. 

One boy sent an instrument used in writing 
braille and explained how it works. A letter was 
also received from a pupil in the school for the 
deaf in Santa Fe. 

One.thing about the interests of elementary 
pupils in other states is striking. They all seem 
interested in science, hobbies, and in learning 
about other places. Most of them have some- 
thing interesting to tell about their states or home 
towns. 


A few pupils sent copies of their school 
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papers, samples of things they have written or 
drawn, or newspaper clippings of special interest. 
Many sent photographs and pictures of local 
scenes.—Curn C. Harvey, Aztec Public Schools, 
Aztec, New Mexico. 
THE BLACKBOARD JUMBLE 

In celebrating the end of a decade-long con- 
troversy over a new high school building, the 
Manchester, Mass., PTA wrote and staged a 
musical “mock town meeting” entitled “The 
Blackboard Jumble.” The music numbers, pre- 
sented by individuals and various kinds of 
groups, were built around the new building itself, 
and concerned such items as size, shape, num- 
ber of floors, colors, equipment, and other per- 
tinent items. This comedy event was so suc- 
cessful that the PTA has made the script avail- 
able to other groups with new-school problems. 


PEN-PAL-FOR-PEACE CARAVAN 


The Northmont Junior High School, Clayton, 
Mo., recently organized a successful “Pen-Pal- 
for-Peace” caravan. Approximately 450 students 
and 125 automobiles made up the caravan which 
traveled the city. Later the students sent letters 
and gifts to their friends overseas. 


KEY CLUBBERS AT WORK 

The winner of the single-service contest an- 
nounced at the 1960 annual meeting of Key Club 
International was the Allentown, Pa., Key Club- 
bers. The major part of this Club’s program for 
1959-60 was geared to help solve some of the 
problems of the mentally retarded children of the 
community. 

Among its activities for these children were 
several summer parties; assistance when Roy 
Rogers came to town; field trips to the local 
newspaper, bakery, police barracks, and other 
points of interest; a Christmas party complete 
with Santa Claus, singing, skits, and gifts; and 
helping to promote and handle the festival spon- 
sored by the Pennsylvania Association for Re- 
tarded Children. 


PEDALING TO COLLEGE 


One conclusion: of the Harvard group which 
is tackling the parking problem as it affects 
students, faculty members, and other employees, 
was this: 

To reduce the use of cars, the University 
should provide increased parking facilities for 
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bicycles, and should encourage the use of motor 
scooters, both by nearby students and faculty 
members, and by other University employees. 
It should also promote the forming of additional 
car pools, to cut down the number of cars needed 
by commuters. 


A JUNIOR UNITED FUND 

In nearly every community there are endless 
sandbaggings of parents and other citizens in the 
sales of articles, tickets, subscriptions, lottery 
chances, etc., as well as downright begging and 
soliciting for various kinds of drives. 

About 15 years ago the Hyannis, Mass., ele- 
mentary schools, imitating the more enlightened 
adult communities, initiated a miniature United 
Fund. A Dime-a-Month Club was organized 
(eight months on a purely voluntary basis) and 
its purpose and method were explained to the 
parents by means of a circular. This plan is now 
well established. On the basis of a _ teacher- 
developed budget, available funds are allocated 
each year to the various drives. 

NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
PROJECTS AT DOTHAN 

Typical projects undertaken by the Louise 
Pelham Chapter of the National Honor Society 
at Dothan High School, Dothan, Ala. (some in 
cooperation with the student council) were an 
drinking fountain, eight velvet chairs 
for the auditorium stage, a new trophy case, 
campus tree-and-shrub planting and landscaping, 
and the annual presentation of a loving cup to 
the girl and boy being promoted from Young 
Junior High School who best meet the qualifica- 
tions of scholarship, character, service, adapta- 
bility, and cooperativeness. These and other 
activities are financed by the sale of programs 
at football games and and drinks at 
basketball games. 


electric 


peanuts 


WEST VIRGINIA COLLEGES 
TELEVISE DEBATE 


An unusual “first” in intercollegiate debate 
in West Virginia was recently accomplished when 
West Virginia Wesleyan College met Fairmont 
State College in the first commercially televised 
debate in the state. 

Instead of the traditional form of alternating 
two affirmative and two negative main ten- 
minute speeches, and following them with alter- 
nating five-minute rebuttals, this debate was 
organized on a cross-examination form, with an 
affirmative speech (seven minutes), negative 
cross-examination (three minutes), negative 
speech and affirmative cross-examination. The 
negative and affirmative sides then each had 
four minutes for its summary. 
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Procedural and technical problems, of which 
there were quite a number, were, of course, 
worked out beforehand. The consensus of opin- 
ion was that both as a debate and as a dramatic 
performance, the event was very successful. 


FROEBEL FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 


In Froebel High School, Gary, Indiana, the 
freshman class is divided into seven groups, which 
meet with a teacher one period each day for 
purposes of personal guidance and orientation. 
Each group stays with its first teacher for three 
weeks, which are devoted mostly to high school 
orientation and study habits. The looseleaf hand- 
books provided are prepared by the student 
council and financed by school clubs. 

Twice a month the class meets in the audi- 
torium for speakers, films, or some other type 
of program planned by the students and teachers, 
and, whenever possible, conducted by the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Some of the topics studied throughout the 
year are: etiquette, leisure time, clubs, code of 
ethics, school spirit, school service, personality, 
staying in school, use of the library, dating, mar- 
riage, personal morals, part-time work, armed 
services, careers, and scholarships. Flexibility 
provides for student needs. 


Com edy Cues 


Jackie was telling his mother about the day 
in school. 

“Today my teacher asked me if I had any 
brothers or sisters and I told her I was the only 
child.” 

“What did she say?” asked his mother. * 

“She said, ‘Thank goodness.’ ”’ 

+++ + 


School Influence 


” 


“Eat your dinner! 
“Motivate me.” 
+++ + 

Jimmie’s mother greeted him on his return 
home from his first day at school. “Well,” she 
asked, after a big hug and kiss, “What did my 
little man learn in school today?” 

Jimmie smiled proudly and said, “How to 
whisper without moving my lips.” 

++ + 

Matron to paratrooper on furlough: “Son, 
how many successful jumps must you make 
before you graduate?” 

Paratrooper: “All of them, ma’am.” 








Father: 
Child: 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXXII 


September, 1960 to May, 1961 


inclusive. 


This Index does not include 138 shorter items published during the year 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

The Administrator, The Coach, and The Riot- 
Schacter, P. 3, Sept., ‘60 

In Selecting a Faculty Adviser- 
Sept., ‘60 

The Public Relations Values of Extracurricular Activities 

Margaret S. Augustine, P. 19, Sept., ‘60 

Limit Participation in School Activities 

O'Neil, P. 21, Sept., ‘60 

What Is the Role of the Principal and the Sponsor in the 
Student Council?——Dr. William S. Sterner, P. 47, Oct., ‘60 

Survey of State Activities Associations—Kansas High School 
Activities Association, P. 54, Oct., ‘60 

We Evaluate Our Extracurricular Activities—Dave Hoopes and 
Dave Dunlap, P. 69, Nov., ’ 

Make Them Join an Activity—€rwin F. Karner, P. 75., Nov., ‘60 

An Extra Period a Day—W. L. Shoemaker, P. 76, Nov., ‘60 

Extracurricular Activities—The Big Squeeze—California Jour 
nal Of Secondary Education, P. 115, Dec., ‘60 

Finding and Developing Tomorrow’s Manpower Through Ac 
tivities—Anna L homas, P. 115, Dec., ‘60 

Check Points for Improving School Activity Programs 
F. Karner, P. 133, Jan., ‘61 

Hit-and-Miss Activities at Blunderbus 
onymous, P. 151, Jan., ‘61 

Selling Activities With a Calendar—Benson 
Albert J. Riendeau, P. 165, Feb., ‘61 

Justifying the Extracurricular Program— 
Feb., ‘61 . 

Participation Affect Academic 

Harwick, P. 209, Mar., ‘61 

How May Extracurricular Activities Contribute Most Profit 
ably to Education?—John F. Yon, P. 266, May, ‘61 


ASSEMBLIES 


Miss Betty Co-Ed Goes Formal—Gladys Hoelze, P. 23, Sept., ‘60 

A Huntley-Brinkley Assembly Prograrz—Dale L. Shumway 
P. 23, Sept., ‘60 . 

The Sidewalks of New York—vVirginia Howe, P. 24, Sept., ‘60 

A Boxing Match—Warren Mathers, P. 25, Sept., ‘60 

A Spanish Program—Ruth Link, P. 25, Sept., ‘60 

The United States Fiag—Margoret Niccolls, P. 55, Oct., ‘60 

“Family Dinner’ Assembly Program—frederick Forbusch, P 
55, Oct., ‘60 

Safe Driving—Philip Coffin, P. 56, Oct., ‘60 

A Program on Any Athletic Sport—Jack Gilbert, P. 57, Oct., ‘60 

An Elementary School Student Council Assembly Program 
P. 57, Oct., ‘60 

First Aid At a Car Accident—Penny Molineaux, P. 58, Oct., ‘60 

| Dream of a Debate Assembly—Robert D. Graves, P. 74, 
Nov., ‘60 

Assemblies——Curricular or Extra?——-David Denny, P. 77, Nov 
‘60 


Norman 


Arthur A. Delaney, P. 12, 


Let's Harold R 


Erwin 
High School—An 
Tech Style 
Robert Erbeck, P 


Does Achievement?—John 


Leland Love, P. 89, Nov, ‘60 
Don A. Crowl, F. 89, 


Social Studies Club Program 

An Assembly Program on Wrestling 
Nov., ‘60 

A First Grade Assembly 
91, Nov., ‘60 

Signaling, P. 91, Nov., ‘60 

Assembly Programs on Education, P. 92, Nov., ‘60 

A “Women in the Spotlight’ Assembly Program 
Snyder, P. 105, Dec., ‘60 

A Racquet Club Program—Choarles Ryerse, P. 121, Dec 60 

Les Cadeaux De Noel——Dorothy M. Olds, P. 121, Dec., ‘60 

The Importance of a Good Breakfast—Ada Colquhoun, P. 123, 
Dec., ‘60 

An Assembly Program Publicizes School Library Standards 
E. J. Josey, P. 150, Jan., ‘61 

ideas for Your Next Assembly, P. 155, Jan., ‘61 

The Assembly Sing, P. 155, Jan., ‘61 

Competition in Singing, P. 155, Jan., ‘61 

A Basketball Program—Paul E. Ostyn, P. | 

Advertising the Schoo! Play—Edward Cordisc 

Motion Pictures—P. 155, Jan., ‘61 

This Is Her Life—P. 187, Feb., ‘61 

A Convention of Book Makers—P 

Musical Jugs—P. 188, Feb., ‘61 

A Philosophy for Assembly Programs—Ross J 
John Wilson, P. 213, Mar., 61 

American Symbols—P. 217, Mar., ‘61 

Safety With Firearms—Julius W. Minter, P. 217, Mar., ‘6! 

How to Use the Library—P. 217, Mar., ‘61 

Panel Discussions—P. 218, Mar., ‘61 

Photography—?. 218, Mar., ‘6! 

Flag Program—P. 249, Apr., ‘61 

Assembly Programs by Public Address Systemn—P 
‘61 


Program—Mary Lee Mcinniss, P 


Susan B 


5, Jan., ‘61 
, P. 155, Jan., 61 


« 
e 


187, Feb., ‘61 


Willink and 


249, Apr 


May, 1961 


Football Safer Than Walking 


Dance Programs—P. 249, Apr., ‘61 
An Airplane Ride—P. 250, Apr 61 
A Good-Bad Evaluation of Our Assemblies 
250, Apr., ‘61 

A Stunt Spelling Contest——-P. 279, May, ‘6! 
Last Senior Assembly——P. 279, May, ‘6! 
Books Versus Batties—P. 280, May, ‘6! 

Why Don’t Folks Like Me?—P. 281, May, ‘61 
A Botany Program—P. 281, May, ‘61 
National Honor Societies Program 


School, P. 282, May, ‘61 
ATHLETICS, INTRAMURALS, RECREATION 


Are School Athletic Programs Training Criminals?——Erwin F 
Karner, P. 13, Sept., ‘60 

Whot We Are Trying to Accomplish Through Footboll 
Robert L. Agnew, P. 35, Oct 

A Unit of Wise Use of Leisure Time-—Culminating in a Camp 
ing Trip—€dith L. Lous, P. 46, Oct., ‘60 

of Oxygen for High School Athletics? 

50, Oct 60 
Kurt Beyer, P. 79 


Anonymous, P 


Brighton, Ala., High 


What About the Use 
The Illinois Interscholastic, P 

The Junior High Sch« 
Nov., ‘60 

Solving the Spectator Problem—Glenn C. Leach, P. 99, Dec., 
‘60 


| Boy in Athletics 


Joseph W. Krupinski, P 
Alabama H. $ 


106, Dec., ‘60 
A.A 


Do’s and Don'ts 

Do’s and Don’‘ts for Game Announcers 
Bulletin, P. 120, Dec., ‘60 

Do You Have School Spirit? 
Dec., ‘60 

What Direction Interscholastic 
P. 131, Jan., ‘6} 

A Look at the Cardinal Principles of Athletics 
P. 147, Jan., ‘61 

Our Athletic Constitution and Bylaws 
Mar., ‘6] 

The Pep Rally—-Gienn C 

Social Dancing for Elementary School Pupils? 
ent Teacher, P. 204, Mar., ‘61 

A Changing Conception Regarding After-Schoo 
J. Powers, P. 207, Mar., ‘61 

Are School-Agers Athietics-Happy? 
229, Apr., ‘61 

Slow-Motion Moving Pictures Improve Swimming Techniques 
Harold Hainfield, P. 233, Apr., ‘61 

Elementary School Athletics?——Raiph R. Miller, P. 245, Apr., ‘61 

Will the Coach Be the Next Principal?—Carl Bailey, P. 246 
Apr., ‘61 


Okmulgee Torchlight, P. 125 


Athietics?——Charles R. Rich 


Paul E. Ostyn 
Dale Lackey, P. 199, 


Leach, P. 202, Mar., ’61 
National Par 


| Sports—Louis 


Raymond Squires, P 


or Hot Rodding Dr. Rhea H 
Williams, P. 251, Apr., ‘61 
School Wrestling, an ideal 


Crowl, P. 270, May, ‘6! 
BOOK REVIEWS 
How to Make Money With Carnivol Games 
32, Sept., ‘60 P 
What Musical Instrument for Me? 
lijima, ?. 32, Sept., ‘60 
The Third Curriculum—Robert W 
How to Sponsor Student Activities 
P. 96, Nov., ‘60 


Springboard to Journalism 
‘60 


Individual Sport—Don A 


High 


Theron Fox, P 


Jack Levine and Takeru 
Frederick, P. 63, Oct., ‘60 
Everett M. Shepherd 


Benjamin W. Alinutt, P. 96, Nov 


Spectator Control at Interscholastic Basketball Garnes—Gienn 
C. Leach, P. 124, Dec., ‘60 

Co-Curricular Activities—New Jersey Secondary School Teach 
ers’ Association, P. 124, Dec., ‘60 

Toni Hughs’ Book of Party Favors and Decorations—P. 160 
Jan., ‘61 

Pointers On Producing the School Play 
P. 191, Feb., ‘61 

First Plays for Children——Helen Louise Miller, P. 224, Mar., ‘61 

Successful Leadership in Groups and Organizations—Joseph 
A. Wagner, P. 224, Mar., 6) 

How To Get Into College—Frank W. Bowles, P. 224, Mar., ‘61 

Science Clubs of America Handbook—P. 255, Apr., ‘6! 

Graduation idea Book—C. M. Corbell, P. 256, Apr., ‘61 

The Publication Adviser——Dr. John H. Duke, P. 256, Apr., ‘61 


CLUBS, ORGANIZATIONS 


the Primary 


Helen Louise Miller 


A Science Club in Grades—Lucy Bugg, P. 6 
Sept., ‘60 

A Model of Roman House Receives ‘Superior’ 
fort High School, Ky., P. 27, Sept 60 

Conservation, Fishing, and H unting Club Activities 
High School, Pa., P. 27, Sept. ’60 

A Library Club Equips a New Library—Naim Yousif Safara, P 
37, Oct - ‘60 


Rating—Frank 


Aliquippa 
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Our Varsity “W" Club—Marjorie Lazarus, P. 37, Oct., ‘60 

Tallassee Cared and Shared—Pat Scroggins, P. 68, Nov., ‘60 

School Clubs in the Elementar; Grades—Barbora Butler, P 
82, Nov., ‘60 

Road Block—-San Angelo, Tex., P. 96, Nov., ‘60 

Fly ig Club—Cobre ‘Consolidated High School, 

M., P. 159, Jan., ‘61 

A First Grade Service Club—Mary Lee McInnis, P. 172, Feb., ‘61 

A Successful History Club—Frank T. Arone, P. 180, Feb., ‘61 

A Skin Diving Club—Grosse Pointe, Mich., P. 191, Feb., ‘61 

A Class or Club Project on Mexico—Aubrey Carlson and 
Elizabeth Etnire, P. 215, Mar., ‘61 

Teamwork Between School Boards and Boy Scouts of America 
—P. 223, Mar., ‘6 

Photography in Science Clubs—James Maas, P. 235, Apr., ‘61 

How a Spelunker Club Capitalizes the Original Urges of the 
Student—Dale L. Shumway, P. 241, Apr., ‘61 

Startrackers, Spaceports, and Scholars—M. L. Story, P. 259, 
May, ‘61 


DEBATE, DRAMATICS, MUSIC, SPEECH 

Should the North American Treaty Organization Be Trans- 
formed Into a Federal Government?—Harold E. Gibson, 
P. 7, Sept., ‘60 

Our Friend Shakespeare—Gunnor Horn, P. 15, Sept., ‘60 

A Justification of Debate in High School—Robert D. Graves, 

7, Sept., ‘60 

Should the United States Initiate a Federal World Govern- 
ment?—Harold E. Gibson, P. 41, Oct., ‘60 

Help for School Dramatists— National Mandex Society, P 
64, Oct., ‘60 

We Produce a Radio Unit—Bessie J. Myers, P. 67, Nov., ‘60 

Should the United Nations be Significantly Strengthened?— 
Harold E. Gibson, P. 83, Nov., ‘60 

The Search for Intelligent Drama in Our High Schools—Fred- 
erick H. Santon, P. 107, Dec., ‘60 

High School Dramatics: Must They be Inferior?——Gregory A 

Falls, P. 143, Jan., ‘61 

Fascinating Medium—Television—William B. Arnold, 
169, Feb., ‘61 

1,300 JCL’ers Revive Roman Pagentry—M. Donald LaFoun- 
tain, P. 173, Feb., 61 

Bourbon Street Beat—Joseph G. Plank, P. 201, 


Bayard, 


That 


Mar., ‘61 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 
Financial Help from Pets—Freedom School, 
P. 95, Nov., ‘60 
-Everett V. Traylor, P. 125, Dec., ‘60 
159, Jan., ‘61 
Chicago, P. 159, 


Watsonville, Cal., 


Almsgathering- 

Jug Money—Charleston, W. Va., P 

Do-Tong-Ki Day—Carl Shurz High School, 
Jan., ‘61 

Shine Your Shoes, Mister?—P. 219, Mar., ‘61 

A Penny An !Inch—P. 221, Mar., ‘61 


HOME ROOMS 

We Gave New Meaning to Valentine Day—Curn C. Harvey, 
P. 142, Jan., ‘61 

The Home Room—Not by Edict—Norman F. Hyatt, P. 162, 
Feb., ‘61 

The Values of Our 
P. 168, Feb., ‘61 

The Home Room—-A Greatly Needed Guidance Device— 
Katherine M. Butler, P. 183, Feb., ‘61 

Where Does a Good Home Room Program Start?—Margaret 
S. Augustine, P. 236, Apr., ‘61 

A Home Room Teaches a Teacher— 
Apr., ‘61 

Guidance Through the Home Room—John F. Harvey, P. 243, 
Apr., ‘61 


MEETINGS, PARTIES, PROGRAMS, WORKSHOPS 
Are Science Fairs Worth While?—Glenn Blough, P. 59, Oct., ‘60 
Good Manners Week-—Joyce Spence, P. 61, Oct., ‘60 
Up the Hudson—Mary Roche, P. 61, Oct., ‘60 
Students Experience a Vicarious Holiday Visit to France— 
Harvey R. Kelly, Jr., P. 72, Nov., ‘60 
A Course in Dating? Why Note—Dr. Norman C. Mohn, P 
119, Dec., ‘60 
Cheerleaders Clinics, P. 157, Jan., ‘61 
The Long Beach Friday Nighter Program—E€Ed Penn, P. 227, 
Apr., ‘61 
A Spanish- American Supper—Robert M. Shahan, P. 232, Apr., 
61 


Home Room Programs—Thelma Ross, 


Floyd H. Price, P. 239, 


Our p T.A. Harvest Festival—James J. Mitchell, P. 234, Apr., 
‘61 

Our United Nations Fair—William Maggart, P. 264, May, ‘61 

A Testimonial for Student Activities—Dr. Norman C. Mohn, 
P. 268, May, ‘61 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
Government in Action—Donald E. Stanbury, P. 29, Sept., ‘60 
A War Museum—Naidene Goy, P. 29, Sept., ‘60 
Our National Library Week Observance—Mrs 
P. 31, Sept., ‘60 
Better Understanding Through a Student Exchange Program 
John F. Yon, P. 50, Oct., ‘60 


D. W. Moses, 
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The Smith Myth—William 5S. Linn, P. 51, Oct., 

We Build a Real House—W. D. Norwood, Jr., P. 53, Oct., ‘60 

Postage Stamp Education—Jay W. Stein, P. 87, Nov., ‘60 

Getting Ready for Christmas—Arts Cooperative Service, P. 
92, Nov., ‘60 

Students ? Stockholders—Allan Junior High School, 
Tex. 94, Nov., ‘60 

Citizen Ag the ‘Month—Alameda Junior High School, Las 
Cruces, Tex., P. 95, Nov., ‘60 

Deming BS School's Scholastic Letter—Haorold Cousland, 
P. Dec., ‘60 

A Natura “Science Museum in the School—Edward M. Vodica, 
P. Dec., ‘60 


Austin, 


A mn Ad. adinit—aetheyn Seville, P. 140, Jan., ‘61, 

Action for Safety—Harvey D. Harter, P. ‘61 

Valentines From Loveland—Jean Goudy, P. 

Elementary School Service Letter, P. 219, Mar,, * 

The Aztec Junior Police—Curn C. Harvey, P. 221, 

A Junior Museum—Manchester, Conn., P. 222, Mar., ‘61 

Chicken—Are You?—Lou McMonies, P. 238, Apr., ‘61 

How To Kill Progress In 22 Easy Retorts—P. 242, Apr., ‘61 

Election Fever of 269° Hits Highland—Robert K. Wolfe, P 
244, Apr., ‘61 

Making a Guide for Sen Resources and Resource 
Persons—Burl Hunt, P. 247, Apr., 

One-Woriders—Skokie Junior High School, 
253, Apr., ‘61 

Extracurricular Activities of Significance—Eugene F. Platz, 

261, May, ’61 

Scholarships an Investment 

Brake, P. 265, May, ‘61 


PUBLICATIONS 
Yearbook Advisers Win Awards, P. 27, Sept., ‘60 
Publications Workshop—Kansas State University, P. 27, Sept., 
‘60 


Winnetka, Ill., P 


in Human Resources—William 


Your Turn—Why Not?—P. 59, Oct., ‘60 

A Student- ~“— Community Paper—Archie N. Hill, P 
62, Oct., 

Better a Ey Pictures—Otha C. Spencer, P. 64, Oct., ‘60 

The High School Newspaper—Virgil M. Rogers, P. 94, Nov., ‘60 

Christmastime News—School Life, P. 95, Nov., ‘60 

Who, What, When, be = and How Handbook—Elien La 
Vette, P. 101, 

Special Editions of the “School — Enrich Social Education— 
Curn C. Harvey, P. 103, 0 

Selecting and Grooming the ga Editor—Joseph M. 
Cronin, P. 117, Dec., ‘60 

Our School Paper Promotes Citizenship—Curn C. Harvey, P 
127, Dec., ‘60 

"You" and the School Newspaper—William O’Brien, P. 137, 
Jan., ‘61 

Problems Involved in the Publication of a Junior High School 
Yearbook—John D. Danielson, P. 173, Feb., ‘61 

How to Improve Yearbook Photography—Rell G. Francis, P. 
177, Feb., ‘61 

High School Press Needs Balanced News Coverage—Wanda 
Kaiser, P. 195, Mar., ’ 

Journalish Gave Them a Start—John A. Boyd, P. 205, Mar., ‘61 

Critical Analysis Service—Herman A. Estrin, P. 272, May, ‘61 

Journalism, Stepchild with Promise—Dr. John A. Boyd, P 
273, May, ‘61 

So They Want a Gossip Column?—Charies W. Zuegner, P 
275, May, ‘61 


STUDENT COUNCILS 

Not a Student Body Nomination Convention?—Laura 

Lee Mayne, and Roger C. Adams, P. 39, Oct., ‘60 

The Council Makes ‘Em Comfortable—Blairsville High School, 
Pa., P. 61, Oct., ‘61 

No Student Court—National Association of Student Councils 
Highlights, P. 71, Nov., ‘60 

Student Council Plants Flowers—Coarr Central High School, 
Vicksburg, Miss., P. 95, Nov., ‘60 

We Taught Them To Vote—Henry A. Dailey, P. 102, Dec., ‘60 

Our Junior High School P.T.A. Student Council Code—Richard 
L. Cronin, P. 135, Jan., ‘61 

A Critique of Our Student Council Organization—Harold V. 
Gaiiaher, P. 141, Jan., ‘6 

Our Kentucky Student Counc nevndinne L. Miller, P. 153, 
Ja 6) 

Marked Tree Student Council Presents—Joyce Ann Watson, 
P. 159, Jan., ‘61 

We Evaluate Our Student Council—Anonymous Student Com- 
mittee, P. 181, Feb., ‘6 

Kimball Kommunity Klean-Up—Charles H. 
Feb., ‘61 

Steps in. ‘Setting Up a Student Councili—Patricia McCollum, 
P. 185, Feb., ‘61 

Why Not Primaries in Student Council 
Kaiser, P. 203, Mar., ‘61 

Student Supervised Study Halls—Lincoln-Way High School, 
i., P. 221, Mar., ‘61 

The Student Council in the Elementary School, 


Why 


Jones, P. 182, 


Elections?—Kerrill 


P. 255, Apr., 


Service Award—Mrs. W. A. Williams, 


6) 
Our Student Council 
P. 269, May, ‘61 
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BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public 
by 
R. Van NICE 


In our complicated society the problem of 
schools is greater each day. Shall we build 
new schools? Will the city support us? Do 
they really understand the teachers? Positive 
communication with the community is the first 
step to answering any of the questions 


Here is a positive and constructive attack 
upon the basic problem of our schools — the 
problem of public interest, understanding, co- 
operation, and support. In a practical and 
entertaining manner, it shows the teacher 
how he, or she, can replace public indiffer- 
ence with sympathetic enthusiasm, can step- 
up matter-of-fact acceptance of schools to 
active endorsement 


Price $3.00 





The speed of today has placed a premium ear : 
on the thrifty use of both time cad money. Adventures in I hrift 
The rewards are great for those who establish by 
the habits of thrift at an early age. 

This is a thrilling adventurous book for Hamat C. MeKown 
boys and girls of elementary and high school 
age. It is written in an appealing style around 
youth’s settings and situations, with flesh-and- 
blood young persons as characters, and is at- 
tractively illustrated. It can be used as a basis : 
for home room, club, council, and assembly in 
activities, and students will select it for per- ‘ 
sonal reading. Thrift 

The author does not preach but offers here 
a timely and complete education in thrift. His 
characters bring out the fact that thrift is more Harry C.McKows 
than saving money — that it includes earning 
money and saving, spending, giving, and in- 
vesting money, time, energy, and attention. 


Ad ventures 


Price $3.00 





Mail your order with payment now for these books to: 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1041 New Hampshire Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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Your Student Council Needs— 


THE STUDENT COUNCIL 
By HARRY C. McKOWN 


This 352-page book was designed to be of immediate practical help to stu- 
dent council members and sponsors, both experienced and inexperienced. 

It gives the entire story of the student council — What, How, Why, When, 
Where, and By Whom. 

Its material is appropriate for upper-grade and junior high as well as sen- 
ior high school. 

In many schools it is “required reading” for all new council members. 

It is widely used as a textbook in student council workshops and confer- 
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The following chapter headings indicate the completeness of its coverage 
of all phases of student council organization and activities. 

*% The Origin and Development of Participation in School Control 

% Principles Underlying Student Participation 
*% Types of Student Council Organization 
*% Initiating the Student Council 
* Constitution and Bylaws 
% Nomination and Election Procedures 
*% Internal Organization of the Council 
*% Council Activities and Projects 
% Financial Administration of School Activities 
*% The Student Court 
% The Student Council Sponsor 
% Evaluating the Student Council 

This book should be readily available to ALL student council members and 
sponsors. Many councils ensure this by having several copies. 

Paying for this book out of student council funds is perfectly logical and 
justifiable. 

You can have an improved student council at low cost. 


Price $4.00 
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